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THE BALL AND FIELD TEST AS A HELP IN THE 
DIAGNOSIS OF EMOTIONAL DIFFICULTIES 


CHARLOTTE BUHLER 


University of Vienna and Parents Association Institute, London 


One of the tests which Lewis Terman invented when revising 
the Binet-Simon tests is the so-called Ball and Field test. Terman 
calls it a test for practical judgment. The instructions run as follows: 

Draw a circle about two and one half inches in diameter, leaving a small 
gap in the side next the child. Say: “Let us suppose that your baseball 
has been lost in this round field. You have no idea what part of the field 
it is in. You don’t know what direction it came from, how it got there, or 
with what force it came. All you know is that the ball is lost somewhere in 
the field. Now, take this pencil and mark out a »ath to show me how you 


would hunt for the ball so as to be sure not to miss it. Begin at the gate 
and show me what path you would take.”? 


The test was standardized with fifteen hundred children of the 
age groups 8-9 and 12-13, and Terman presents thirty specimens of 
successful and unsuccessful solutions of these two age-groups. The 
spiral or the zig-zag paths are considered successful solutions of the 
higher age-group. A simple path round the edge of the field and 
paths which lead from the center or from the entrance of the field to 
the different sides as well as other solutions of similarly inadequate 
planning—though lines may be straight—are the plus solutions for 
the lower age-group. Various types of random scribbling are con- 
sidered failures. 

Since the evaluation was only carried out from the standpoint 
of successful or unsuccessful intelligence performance, those solu- 
tions which deviated from the norm received no consideration within 
the Binet-Stanford tests. We noticed, however, when applying these 
tests on difficult children that some of these deviations have diag- 
nostic values. This suggests the application of the Ball and Field 
test for purposes other than that of testing intelligence only. It 


*See the detailed discussion in Lewis M. Terman, The measurement of intel- 
ligence (New York, 1916), pp. 210 ff. 
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was found that certain types of solutions are characteristic of chil- 
dren with emotional problems, so-called neurotic children.” 

Terman himself noticed that failures or low-grade solutions 
could be found even among adults of average intelligence, which 
means that it is not intelligence only that influences the solution of 
this test. Difficult children of highly advanced intelligence occasion- 
ally produce the most negative solutions. This observation induced 
me to attempt a closer study of these failures. I believe that I have 
succeeded in showing that the Ball and Field test can be used for 
diagnostic purposes. In this connection we must, however, rid our- 
selves of the idea that the Ball and Field test is primarily an intel- 
ligence test. 

Let us consider for a minute the type of performance that is 
required of the child when carrying out the instruction. He has to 
proceed planfully in a practical situation which is, however, a fictitious 
and imagined one. To solve the problem, he must produce in his 
mental eye a visual survey over a fictitious space and as a concrete 
help for visualizing the field we give him a circle supposed to repre- 
sent the field. Failures may occur for various reasons. 

(1) The child may suffer from a defective ability to visualize. 
He may not be able to visualize a field or may forget, while he is 
drawing, that he is supposed to be walking on a field. It seems that 
especially the younger children had great difficulty to keep their task 
in mind and retain it in their imagination. Solutions in which the 
child draws various lines to the edge of the field, starting every 
time from the center of a middle line (positive eight years solution 
according to Terman), or concentric circles (positive twelve years 
solution according to Terman; not quite rightly we feel) completely 
ignore the point of view that the path on which one walks over a 
field must necessarily be continuous. One would have to jump to 
get from one concentric circle to the next. It is impossible to walk 
in concentric circles and cover the field (see Fig. 1). 

The same lack of ability to visualize the task that seems general 
with younger children—the greatest number of the positive eight 
years solutions seems to point to this fact—remains as a character- 
ological feature with a certain number of people also in later years. 
Even when grown up they cannot visualize such a task. 

(2) Another possibility of failure is the inability to work sys- 

*I am told that the same discovery has recently been made by one of the co- 


workers of Dr. Henyer in Paris, but I have not been able to secure details for 
comparison. 
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(a) (b) 
Fic. 1. Terman positive solutions: (a) No. 20 and (b) No. 2. 


tematically, to plan and to organize. The ability to organize is one 
of the criteria of practical intelligence, and as such a criterion of 
maturation. Terman did not find systematic approaches to the Ball 
and Field test before the age of eight. Apart from this, however, 
inability to plan is a characterological feature which many people 
retain all through their lives; some because of lack of intelligence, 
others because of emotional disturbances. 

Inability to plan, caused by emotional disturbances, can never be 
diagnosed with one test only. We have, however, already several 
tests at our disposal which, if applied together, reveal the state of a 
child’s emotional life with a fair amount of accuracy. I wish to 
emphasize that, as far as my experience goes, one test alone never 
yields reliable criteria for the diagnosis of emotional difficulties. As 
we shall see in discussing the Ball and Field test, there are always 
neurotic children who will be able to carry out one or the other of 
these tasks in a systematic and normal fashion, whereas on the other 
hand, there are normal children who, from lack of imagination, or 
from some other reason, fail in one or the other of these tests. The 
reason for these irregularities must be found in the fact that every 
test solution is a complex performance and not the activity of a 
single isolated function. The great advantage of these tests, on the 
other hand, is that the child is tested in the natural situation of play 
and task. It has never happened, however, in my experience that a 
neurotic child has succeeded in all three or more of the emotional tests 
which I used or that a normal child has failed in all three emotional 
tests so completely as to allow these failures to be confused with 
symptoms. Symptoms of the neurotic child which are revealed in 
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the Ball and Field test are: inability to organize, getting stuck in the 
middle, giving up the work, random and futile attempts on the one 
hand, or on the other, obsessions and inadaptability. These symptoms 
arise when the neurotic child involved in problems becomes inhibited 
and helpless. They manifest themselves in the child’s performances. 

But we have to be careful. A child can also forget his task and 
start playing. Ornaments (for instance, those of Fig. 2, but also 


(a) (b) 
Fic. 2. Terman solutions: (a) No. 10 and (b) No. 18. 


less regular ones) can also be made for fun. That is why a single 
test solution does not allow any conclusions except by comparison 
with others. 

To survey the innumerable variety of solutions that lie before 
us we have to look for a more systematic classification than the one 
attempted by Terman. I can unfortunately reproduce only a very 
small number of solutions in this study. But in taking a sufficiently 
large number of groups I shall try to classify all types of solution 
that occurred to me in practical work. Only those solutions of 
the Ball and Field test are included in this study which were made by 
children well known to me from my clinical work in London and 
Vienna. In each case we have an exact diagnosis of the child’s 
development as well as a complete history. Solutions obtained in 
group tests are not included. At present I have at my disposal 165 
solutions of Austrian and English children all well known to me. 
The age distribution is shown in the following table. 
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TABLE 1. NUMBER OF BALL AND Fietp Test SoLutions ACCORDING 
To AGE AND SEX 


Age Boys Girls Total 

ll 5 16 
14 6 20 
18 6 24 
14 11 25 
10 6 16 
ac 5 7 12 
15 - owe 4 12 16 
96 69 1658 


3In eight cases I have two solutions from one child so that I have 165 solutions from 157 children. The 


children were cases from my Kinder Psychologisches Institute, Vienna, or from my Parent’s Association 
Institute, London, tested in 1936-37. 


TYPEs OF SOLUTIONS 


Normal 


Concerning the types of solutions I should like to distinguish a 
sequence of normal solutions leading from the simple path into the 
field and out again to the spiral solution, from a variety of abnormal 
individual performances. 

Among those solutions that show a systematic approach to the 
task one can clearly recognize a sequence leading from primitive to 
more and more thoughtful planning. 

The most primitive plan is to run straight into the field, to stop 
and look around. This solution, completely omitted by Terman, 
appears in five of my cases. Two are normal children of seven 
and nine years, two are retarded ten years old and one is a feeble- 
minded child of twelve. This type of planning corresponds ap- 
proximately to the Terman ten year solution number twelve. I shall 
call it the A-solution. 

The next step in planning seems to be a path into the field with a 
simple walk round inside or only a walk round immediately at the 
entrance. This solution is a quite adequate reaction to Terman’s 
instruction. As a matter of fact, I do not consider Terman’s in- 
structions sufficient to secure the best possible result, and I always 
add, “The field is very large and you can’t possibly see the edge of 
the field from the middle.’”’ Only when this addition is made, the 
simple walk round is inadequate. I call this solution-B (Fig. 3). 

The next step is a type of solution in which the child has al- 
ready realized that he has to get to the middle of the field as well 
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Fic. 3 Fic. 4 


(a) (b) 

Fic. 3. Sample of B-solution. B 54 E, Bryan, 14; 8, neur.‘ 

Fic. 4. Samples of C-solutions. (a) G 27 E, Rose, 9; 3, int. 
(b) M 4031 A, Ilse, 9; 10, int.® 


as to the edge and that neither the one nor the other alone is suffi- 
cient. These are the solutions where the path leads through the 
middle and is combined with either a walk round or other paths 
branching off from the middle. This step I call C (Fig. 4). 

An attempt to walk round the middle as well as round the edge is 
the next step. I call it D (Fig. 5). This step comes very near to 
the best planned last step of the perfectly organized and correct 
solutions. 


Fic. 5 Fic. 6 


Fic. 5. Sample of D-solution. G 45 E, Audrey, 13; 0, unint. 
Fic. 6. Samples of E-solutions® (a) K 4024 A, Franz, 12; 6, neur. 
(b) G 203 E, June, 13; 7, norm. 


* Explanation of symbols: Boy no. 54, English case; pseudonym Bryan; age 
14 years, 8 months; diagnosis, neurotic child. 

5 Explanation of symbols: (a) Girl no. 27, English, pseudonym, Rose; age 9 
years, 3 months; diagnosis, normal intelligent. Madchen (= girl) no. 4031, 
Austrian, pseudonym, Ilse; age 9 years, 10 months; diagnosis, normal intelligent. 

* Explanation of symbols: K = boy (Knabe); norm. = normal child of 
average intelligence. 
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The last step is the spiral or the zig-zag path. Here is found 
the most practical method to cover the entire space without ever 
touching the same point twice, either by walking round and round 
the field or by walking from one side of the field to the other. I 
call this solution E (Fig. 6). It is the most frequent one with older 
children and appears in 40 per cent of all the cases, though with 
some interesting variations that will be discussed later. I have in- 
cluded in this group No. 7 of Terman’s eight years solutions which 
appeared once or twice. I do not consider myself justified to call 
this an eight year solution. Whether the spiral path runs a little 
more irregular or smooth is due more to chance or imperfection of 
the drawing than to lack of planning. 

The first group of deviations that I have before me is akin to the 
normal solutions insofar as some plan is perceptible. The child 
wishes to run round the field in circles or to cover it from the center. 
But, while drawing his lines, the child loses the visual picture of the 
field and no continuous path is produced. Instead the child draws 
concentrical circles or lines which radiate from the center. Terman 
(samples 2, 6, 14-20) considers these solutions successful. I do not 
agree with him in this because the task of making a path is being 
forgotten. This solution is produced partly by the type of child 
with difficulties in visualization, partly by people who grasp the task 
only approximately. I call the solution no continuous path. 


Problematic 


The next three groups, however, are most peculiar and prob- 
lematic. In contrast to everything discussed so far, they have in 
common an element of irrationality. They are inexplicable from 
the point of view of systematic or rational behavior. These solu- 
tions show lack of understanding of the task such as we have 
found in the failures produced by younger children who made a 
few strokes probably because they did not know what was required 
of them (Terman solutions 25-30). The first of the three groups 
that we can distinguish among the problematic solutions can be de- 
scribed as follows: There is a leading idea from the start, confusion 
seems to arise and blind running here and there follows. Utmost 
uncertainty and helplessness must stand behind this random con- 
fusion of lines, which is shown in the following figures. There is 
first a path through the middle or round and then a confused up and 
down of lines in angles or half circles. We call this solution help- 
lessly confused. 
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Fic. 7. Sample of helplessly confused. 
B 209 E, Edmund, 10; 2, neur. 

More problematic are the next two groups. There is one type 
of solution where the child starts to walk into the field and up and 
down in a random fashion, then seems to give up the whole thing 
suddenly, by stopping helplessly somewhere in the middle. Fig. 8 
shows three of these peculiar solutions. I call them given up help- 
lessly. The characteristic feature of this type of solution is that 
only half of the field is covered. 


(a) (b) (c) 
Fic. 8. Three samples of given up helplessly. 
(a) GSE, Laura, 9; 0, neur. 
(b) G 26 E, Eve, 8; 7, M.D." 
(c) B11 E, George, 11; 0, neur. 

The most interesting is the last group which cannot be called 
systematic or unsystematic, but possesses a new quality that points 
to something entirely different. The children cover the field in a 
way which appears partly playful partly forced. They make strange 
ornaments. There are various kinds of these ornamental solutions 
of which we enclose several specimens. They do not give us the 


7™M.D. = mentally deficient or abnormally retarded. 
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impression of helplessness but, on the contrary, that of an artificial 
attitude. The child seems to be “playing about.” The first type of 
these ornamental solutions (Fig. 9) is characterized by peculiarly 
curved lines that make it appear almost like a knitting design. We 
shall call this group involved ornament. 


(a) (b) (c) 


Fic. 9. Three samples of involved ornament. 
(a) B 213 E, Hamish, 7; 2, int. 
(b) G 50E, Joy, 11; 9, neur. 
(c) K 4017 A, Theobald, F; 4, neur. 


The three above and two following solutions which are typical 
examples of twenty-seven similar ones have in common the fact that 
one cannot possibly talk of paths through fields any more. The 
idea of a path is completely forgotten. But there are no random 
attempts to run up and down the field either, nor evidence of the 
child giving up at a certain point as in the solutions previously dis- 
cussed. There is no suggestion of a path nor of a field left. There 
is only a circle and to fill this circle in a playful or ornamental fash- 
ion seems to have a kind of fascination for this group of children. 
Two ways of filling the circle can be distinguished. Some children 
make involved ornaments ; others try to fill every corner of the circle. 
They do this with a peculiar formalism and with a kind of obsession, 
neglecting at the same time the ornamental character of the design. 
We called the above involved and shall call the following a formal- 
istic solution. 

The involved type of solutions is distinguished from the formal- 
istic one and from the helplessly confused one through the line form- 
ing peculiar hooks and curves which suggest the comparison with an 
embroidery design. The lines in the helplessly confused solutions 
are straight. The formalistic solutions are distinguished from all 
others by the painful accuracy with which every corner of the field 
is filled up with lines. An inclination towards this type of formalism 
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Fic. 10. Two samples of formalistic solutions. 
(a) B1E, Cuthbert, 9; 10, neur. 
(b) B 270 E, Adrian, 11; 4, neur. 


can also be found in some of the correct solutions of group E (Fig. 
11). 

There are children who while drawing their spiral or zig-zag 
lines show the same type of anxiety to fill the space as the children 
who produce the negative formalistic solutions. In these formalistic 
spiral or zig-zag drawings the real task must also have been for- 
gotten more or less while the child carried out the task. For no 
real path can run as the figures show (Fig 12). 


START 


(a) (b) 
Fic. 11. Two samples of positive E-solutions with formalistic tendencies. 
(a) B 149 E, Benjamin, 12; 0, int. 
(b) B 117 E, Bernhard, 14; 9, neur. 


fh 


l 
e 
a 
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The same must be said of the playful ornamental additions with 
which some children adorn their correct solutions. We may call 
this subdivision artistic. 


(a) (b) 
Fic. 12. Three samples of artistic E- and helplessly confused-solutions. 
(a) G 203 E, Jane, 13; 7, norm. 
(b) B 146 E, Geoffrey, 10; 7, int. 
(c) B 181 E, Christopher, 13; 0, norm. 


It is not always easy to draw a line. The most accurate and 
formalistic solutions, however, can be distinguished easily enough 
from the more “easy-going” ordinary solutions where the child is 
satisfied to solve his task in a simple fashion and without any addi- 
tions. We shall discuss this point later. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SOLUTION-TYPES 


After having described the various types of solutions of the Ball 
and Field test we shall now in the second part of this little study 
investigate the distribution of these types of solutions according to 
age, sex, and temperamental features of the children. So detailed 
a discussion of the different varieties of solutions would be without 
purpose if we did not expect a relevant correlation with certain 
peculiarities of the children tested. Such a correlation does in fact 
exist. Let us first investigate the simplest correlations, those of 
age and sex, as well as the numerical distribution of the different 
types of solutions. 

Let us recall our groups once more. There is first the sequence 
of solutions A to E, further the varieties no continuous path, help- 
lessly confused, giving up helplessly and the two ornamental vari- 
eties involved and formalistic. (The last variety again has sub- 
divisions: that of correct solutions with formalistic tendencies, and 
a further subdivision of artistic and formalistic solutions, some of 


| 
| 
ATI 
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them correct, some of them incorrect. These formalistic positive 
solutions are shown only in Tables 3 and 4 and are not included in 
the totals. ) 


TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF THE VARIOUS TYPES OF SOLUTIONS 


Posrtive SoLuTIons Fattures—NecatTive So.utions 


No con- |Helpless-| Given Total 
Sequence | A | B | C | D| E | Total] tinuous | ly con- | up help-| Invol- |Formalis-} Total | I and 
I path fused essly ved tic II II 


_ ae 3] 8] 5| 3 | 468) 65 5 5 1 15 4 30 95 
Gece. 21 6) 4) S129) 4 2 8 4 8 2 24 70 
Total.... 5|14] 9] 8] 75] 111 7 13 5 23 69 54 | 165 
24 gine opiral 
Zig-Zag 


Solutions with an artistic tendency only appear 4 times plus 2 times. Four are E solutions, 1 formalistic, 
1 lack of visualization. 


ee ee ae E-solutions with strong formalistic tendency 4 plus 1, not included in this column, 

Two-thirds of all the solutions are correct. Approximately half 
of all these solutions are the best possible. Only the one-third made 
up by failures will occupy us more in detail. Girls more frequently 
produce the helplessly confused failures, boys more frequently the 
formalistic type of failures. 


TABLE 3. Types OF SOLUTIONS IN RELATION To AGE 


Positive So.utions Fartures!9 Posrttve SoLuTions 
Wuics Are: 
Age A|B{|C{D]E {Total} N.| H | H.|{ I. | F. |To- | Total F. Art. 
I |e pj c. ig. ul o tal |I + II] Taey Are Tyres or E. 
7- 8 1} 1] 8] 16 
8- 9. 1 3 1 1}; 2] 4 8| 12 
10-11.. 10} 13 3:6) 2 2 1 
11-12.. 2 17 1 2 1 
15 +.. 35 3 9} 13 1 2 ‘ 3] 16 
Total..| 5 | 14] 9] 751] 71/13) 54] 165 6 6 


10 Abbreviations: N.c.p. = no continuous path; H.c. = helplessly confused; H.g.u. =helplessly given up; 
I.o. = involved ornament; F. = formalistic; Art. = artistic. 


1 
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The E-solution which ought to increase and constitute from 
twelve years on the normal solution does not, in our small material, 
quite show the regular developmental tendency which we would 
wish to see. Table 4 will show with independent values the develop- 
ment of E-solutions. We used the contingency coefficient which is 
the most suitable in this case. 


TABLE 4. E-SOLUTIONS IN INDEPENDENT VALUES CORRELATED WITH AGE 


i 78 | 89 | 9.10 | 1041 | 11-42 | 12:43 | 13-146 | 1445 | 15-16 
Contingency 
—32 | —3s | —37 | —22 | +29 | +12 | +22 | | 449 


We thought that the many neurotic children influenced the de- 
velopmental aspect. Table 5 was thus constructed showing the 


E-solutions of only normal children. But the result is not much 
clearer. 


TABLE 5. THE E-soLuTIONs oF E1cGHty NorMAL CHILDREN IN INDEPENDENT 
VALUES CORRELATED WITH AGE AND COMPARED WITH 
OTHER SOLUTIONS 


A-D Independent Independent Independent 

Age solutions figures E-solutions figures Failures figures Total 

3 4 3 —42 4 114 10 
2 eee 1 — 13 1 —52 2 166 4 
7 121 + —30 0 —100 ll 
a) eee 2 38 3 14 0 —100 5 
2 41 10 46 1 — 58 13 
4 7 6 —12 3 23 13 
er 2 30 5 —417 3 60 10 
| Sree 0 —100 4 52 1 7 5 
ah, ee 2 — 22 6 27 1 — 40 9 
ee 23 42 15 80 


If, however, in view of the very small figures, we group to- 


gether three age-groups, we get a better result as can be seen in 
Table 6. 


TABLE 6, E-SOLUTIONS oF ALL CHILDREN IN INDEPENDENT VALUES, 
IN THREE AGE Groups 


7-10 -35 
10-13 +11 
13-15+ +24 


We now approach the most interesting question, that of the 
emotional problems. We have to distinguish the following groups: 


| 
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(1) Normal children of average intelligence. These children 
have no temperamental peculiarities; they came to our consulting 
rooms because their parents were interested in the work or in the 
general development of their children. (2) Normal children of ad- 
vanced intelligence. These were children whose I.Q. when tested 
with the Terman tests or the National Intelligence tests proved to 
be above normal. (3) Mentally slow normal children whose 1.Q. 
was somewhat below normal, although they could still be considered 
normal. (4) Mentally deficient children with an I.Q. of 0.70 and 
under. (5) Neurotic children. This term was applied to all chil- 
dren with emotional problems who could not cope with themselves 
or their surroundings and who tried to escape from their actual life 
situation through unusual or abnormal behavior, from obstinacy, ab- 
normal shyness or inhibition to untruthfulness, stealing, running 
away from home, etc. A more scientific definition of neurosis will 
be given elsewhere." For the purpose of this short study the above 
description may suffice. 

Among the neurotic children there were some very intelligent 
ones, others of average or subnormal intelligence. We shall neglect 
differences when discussing the child with emotional difficulties, al- 
though the effects of intelligence and emotion overlap. Our main 
issue in this study, however, is not to show the correlation between 
the Ball and Field test and intelligence—this was done by Terman— 
but to show that the test can be used as a help for the diagnosis of 


TABLE 7, DISTRIBUTION OF THE TyPEs oF SOLUTIONS MADE By NorMAL, 
FEEBLEMINDED, AND NEUROTIC CHILDREN 


Positive So_utions 


Positive So_uTions FaILures Wits 
Total Total 
ic. p.| c. |g. u. 
Norma 
Average........ 2} 5) 3} 3] 204 33 25 35 84.2 6 1 2 
Unintelligent....J 2] 1] 1] 19 5 1 1 
ABNORMAL 
Feebleminded...J 1| 4] .. 8... + 
Neuwrotic........ 31 1/10} 4] 34 4 1 
9| 8] 754 111 7113} 5123) 6] 54 6 6 


™ See Ch. Buhler, Developmental problems of normal children (in preparation). 
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neurosis. That is why we were particularly interested in solutions 
of the Ball and Field test produced by neurotic children when com- 
pared with normal and feebleminded children. 

We show this table once more in independent values with the 
contingency correlation because it is the most important of our 
tables. 


TABLE 8, INDEPENDENT VALUES OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF SOLUTIONS MADE BY 
NORMAL, FEEBLEMINDED, AND NEUROTIC CHILDREN 


Positive Soutions Necative Sotutions—F aitures 
Total Total 
Children I II 

A B Cc D E IN.c.p. | H.c. [H.g.u.| I. F. 
i + 70|+ 43 |+ 40 |+ 59 |+ 12 [+ 26 [+ 21 |— 68 |— 15 |— 82 |— 30 | 52 
Intelligent ....|—100 |—100 |+194 |—100 |+ 32 ]+ 19 [+ 87 |—100 |—100 |— 42 |+ 1} 38 
Unintelligent. .J+173 |— 59 |— 23 |+ 71 |+ 19 [+ 17 [+ 96 |— 47 |—100 |— 40 |—100 | — 36 

ABNORMAL 

Feebleminded....{-+ 15 |+292 |—100 |+ 70 |— 63 1-100 |+ 6 |+ 46 |— 40 |—100]+ 2 
Neurotic......... —100 |— 27 |—100 |— 36 |— 15 F-— 29 | — 64 |+ 95 |+ 1 |+ 88 |+ 74 [+ 60 


This table is very interesting. It shows us: (1) Positive cor- 
relation of the whole group of normal children with the positive 
solutions and negative correlation of the abnormal children with the 
positive solutions. The opposite is true for the negative solutions. 
(2) The average children correlate best of all with the positive 
solutions, though not best with the highest type of the positive 
solutions, (E) ; the neurotic children correlate best of all with the 
negative solutions. The feebleminded children correlate least of all 
with the E solutions. (3) The negative solution “no continuous 
path” (N.c.p.) has nothing to do with emotional problems but with 
a lack of visualization and is therefore that type of a negative solu- 
tion which is characteristic for normal children. (4) The neurotic 
child does not produce negative solutions because of lack of visual- 
ization, but it produces mainly the confused, the involved and the 
formalistic solutions. It is interesting to note that the intelligent 
children show a slight tendency towards formalism which later 
leads frequently to emotional problems. (5) The negative solution 
of the type helplessly given up is most characteristic for the feeble- 
minded child. 

With the exception of some irregularities due to very small fig- 
ures, the table shows clearly the very strong positive correlation of 
the confused, involved, and formalistic solutions with emotional 
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problems and an equally negative correlation of these types of solu- 
tion with the average child. Of all the helplessly confused, involved, 
and formalistic solutions 73 per cent came from neurotic children. 
They might well be considered of symptomatic value for emotional 
difficulties. The artistically formalistic positive solutions are, how- 
ever, again characteristic of the normal child. Five out of six of 
such solutions have been produced by normal children. 

We may finally ask whether age has an influence on the degree 
and type of the negative solutions of the neurotic child. In Table 
9 we shall split up the solutions into all types of solutions, ages, and 
types of children. The figures are very small, yet we can see that 
age has no influence on the neurotic child’s type of solution, or at 
least we can say that there is no clear correlation so far. 


TABLE 9. CoRRELATION BETWEEN TYPE OF SOLUTION TyPE oF CHILD AND AGE 


Positive So.utions FarLures 

|. Mentally | To- To- 
Normal [Neurotic] Deficient ¥ Normal Neurotic i 

Age | A-| E A-| E A-E N. | H.| H.| | F. N.| H.| H. | F. YM. 

D D ic. p.| C. lg. u ic. Cy fg. D. 
7+ 8.2 31 3 8]... 8 
Total .| 23 | 47 | 6 | 27 8 6} 2} 5] 24 1/10) 3] 16) 4] S| 54 


The neurotic children’s H.c., I. and F. solutions are on each 
age level about equally either half or a third of all their solutions. 

If we look at the nine normal children who solved the Ball and 
Field test after the fashion characteristic for the neurotic ones, we 
find that among these children there are three seven-year-olds who 
might have looked at this task as a game and solved it in a playful 
manner, three unintelligent children and two girls in the negative 
phase, a period in which, as we know from experience, children are 
inclined to show temporary neurotic symptoms. There was only 
one completely normal child older than eight in this group. If we 
count the two girls who had temporary emotional difficulties among 
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the neurotic children and eliminate the seven-year-olds and the un- 
intelligent children because of their lacking understanding for the 
task we can conclude this study by stating that the confused, the 
involved, and the formalistic solutions of the Ball and Field 
test are brought about in 78 per cent by emotional problems, in 20 
per cent of the cases through lack of understanding of the task. 
They were found in only 2 per cent of all the cases with completely 
normal and average children. They have, therefore, to be consid- 


ered of symptomatic and diagnostic value for emotional problems 
in children. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE P.Q. (PERSONALITY 
QUOTIENT) TEST* 


WILLIAM A. THOMSON 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research and Carleton College’ 


The problem of personality has proved to be both enticing and 
baffling to many psychologists. Numerous tests of personality or 
personality traits have appeared during the past few years, but the 
P.Q. (personality quotient) test? is, in the words of one of its au- 
thors, “the first, so far as we know, to combine personality traits 
into a single measure of personality or a P.Q.” 

This test is based upon the assumption that “. . . personality is 
represented by the extent to which the individual has learned to con- 
vert his organic energies into habits or actions which successfully 
influence other people.’’* The term extroversion is used to designate 
the total raw score on the test.** From this extroversion score the 
P.Q. is derived by formula. The test is arranged so that higher 
scores indicate desirable degrees of the trait in question. Hence 
high extroversion scores mean high P.Q.’s. The P.Q. is supposed 
to indicate the development or growth of the individual’s personality 
and is to be interpreted in the same general way as the intelligence 
quotient is interpreted, a P.O. of 100 being average. 

Four sub-traits are also measured by the test; social aggressive- 
ness (S.A.), self-determination (S.D.), economic self-determination 


* Communicated by Dr. Martin L. Reymert. 

* My special thanks and appreciation are extended to Dr. Martin L. Reymert, 
Director of the Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research, for his constant ad- 
vice and encouragement in this study and for extending to me the facilities of 
the laboratory. This study was undertaken while I was a research guest at the 
Mooseheart Laboratory during the summer quarter of 1937 and not actively en- 
gaged in regular teaching duties at Carleton College. 

* Otherwise known as the Inventory of Activities and Interests, devised by 
H. C. Link, P. G. Corby, G. K. Bennett, R. G. Anderson, and S. Roslow, and 
published by the Psychological Corporation of New York. 

*H. C. Link, A test of four personality traits of adolescents, J. App. Psychol., 
1936, 20, 528. 

* For a fuller description of what this term is meant to imply, see p. 285, below. 
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(E.S.D.), and adjustment to the opposite sex (S.X.). The extro- 
version score represents a composite of the scores on these four 
sub-traits. 

THE PROBLEM 


The present study was originated in an effort to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the P.Q. test in a homogeneous community, (1) by 
observing the relationship between P.Q. test scores and such factors 
as age, grade placement, achievement, and intelligence, (2) by deter- 
mining the extent to which environmental factors might affect scores 
on the test, (3) by comparing test scores and estimates when select- 
ing those persons with the most and least amount of each trait, and 


(4) by determining the incidence of low P.Q.’s among problem 
cases. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


Any definition of personality is at once subject to criticism from 
many different sources. McIntosh® was quick to take issue with the 
definition of personality used by the authors of the P.Q. test point- 
ing out that it emphasizes a utilitarian, selfish concept, ignoring any 
possibility of a “pure” side to the question. No single definition of 
personality ever has been accepted by psychologists in general as 
being satisfactory. Murphy and Jensen® have devoted an entire book 
to the purpose of attempting to make a few of the contemporary 
definitions of personality intelligible. It is their contention that no 
one today can “. . . seriously undertake to say that he knows what 
personality is,”’ but that the many approaches to the study of per- 
sonality now employed may ultimately produce a solid and substan- 
tial science. Allport,® in an exhaustive study of the etymology of 
the term personality, lists fifty definitions including those with special 
theological, philosophical, juristic, sociological, biosocial, and psy- 
chological meanings. It would appear that, with the diversity of 
opinion that exists, a personality test is a test of personality within 
the limits of the definition used. If the test produces reliable and 
significant results it becomes a valuable instrument for those pur- 


*The symbols in parentheses are used to designate the separate traits. The 
symbol used when referring to the extroversion score is X. 


®G. F. McIntosh, Education and personality, Austr. J. Psychol. Phil., 1937, 


1-23. 

*G. Murphy and F. Jensen, Approaches to personality (New York, 1933). 

Tbid., p. x. 

°G. W. Allport, Personality, a psychological interpretation (New York, 1937), 
pp. 24-50. 
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poses for which it has been proved to be useful regardless of the 
assumptions upon which it is based. 

It is apparent that the authors of the P.Q. test hold an extreme 
view on the question of environment vs. heredity. It is their con- 
tention that the habits and skills which go to make up personality 
are the results of learning and that neuroticism or emotional insta- 
bility is a function of the failure to develop adequate skills and 
habits by which organic energies may obtain expression. These 
habits must be those affecting an individual’s relationship with other 
people. Several studies dealing with the hereditary and environ- 
mental aspects of personality have appeared among which the fol- 
lowing might be noted. 

Hartshorne and May,® and Pintner and Forlano’® report similar 
correlations between siblings on tests of personality and intelligence 
and interpret their evidence to indicate that personality is biolog- 
ically determined to the same extent as intelligence, at least in so far 
as the tests used are concerned. Newman, Freeman, and Holzinger,™ 
studying pairs of identical and fraternal twins, concluded that per- 
sonality and temperament are more affected by environment than are 
ability and achievement. Koch and Stroud’ report rather doubtful 
correlations between scores for siblings on two personality tests and 
much higher correlations for intelligence test scores. This evidence 
they interpret as supporting the environmental hypothesis. 

One of the most significant studies concerning the influence of 
environment upon social development has resulted from the careful 
observations of the Dionne quintuplets by Blatz, Millichamp, and 
Charles.** Here are five individuals who, according to present ev- 
idence, have developed from the same fertilized ovum and have had 
as nearly similar environments as are physically possible. Yet, the 
above-named investigators, realizing that their data are as yet in- 
conclusive, arrive at the following conclusions : 


*H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in deceit (New York, 1928). 

*R. Pintner and G. Forlano, Sibling resemblance on two personality tests, 
Sch. & Soc., 1935, 42, 70-72. 

™H. H. Newman, F. N. Freeman, and K. J. Holzinger, Twins: a study of 
heredity and environment (Chicago, 1937). 

“# A.B. Koch and J. B. Stroud, Correlation between some personality test 
scores of siblings and intercorrelations between these scores, J. Educ. Psycholl., 
1934, 25, 542-546, 

* W. E. Blatz, D. A. Millichamp, and M. W. Charles, The early social develop- 
ment - — quintuplets, Univ. of Toronto Stud., Child Development Series, 
No. 13, 1937. 
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The most unequivocal conclusion to be drawn from these data without stress- 
ing too much their reliability, is the appearance of differences already so 
apparent between the five children, where one would have perhaps expected 
closer agreement. Not only does each child differ quantitatively but, more 
significant, qualitatively. . .. This . . . seems to indicate that this aspect 
of the personality of the individual is conditioned largely by the social 
environment.!4 


PRESENT SUBJECTS 


The data for the present study consist of the scores made on the 
P.Q. test by children in the high school at Mooseheart, Illinois, 146 
boys and 113 girls. Mooseheart is a self-sustaining community pro- 
viding for the care of the normal children and their mothers of 
deceased members of the Loyal Order of Moose. Supplying its own 
food, living quarters, schools, shops, hospital, recreation, teachers, 
and personnel, Mooseheart provides a relatively constant environ- 
ment for all of the children. They live in home units with house 
father or house mother and cook. Each home unit contains four- 
teen to twenty children depending upon the facilities. All normal 
home activities, eating, sleeping, leisure activities, and the like, go on 
within each unit. The sexes mingle freely in recreation, work, and 
school life. 


PRESENT RESULTS 


Test scores, and age and grade placement. Since the authors of 
the P.Q. test contend that personality is developmental in nature we 
should expect to find that higher P.Q. test scores are related to 
advancing age and school grade. But, since the P.Q. is a relative 
measure and the average P.Q. is always 100 regardless of grade 
placement, it is not possible to show a relationship between P.Q. 
and either advancing age or grade. However, it should be possible 
to demonstrate a relationship between raw scores on the test and 
advancing age or grade placement. In the case of the P.Q. test a 
different form of the test is used for boys than for girls with the 
result that different raw score averages are used in the formula for 
computing P.Q.’s for the different sexes. Hence, relationships be- 
tween test scores and age or grade placement must be considered on 
a sex basis. 

Table 1 presents contingency coefficients for raw test scores vs. 
grade placement and raw test scores vs. age. The maximum obtain- 
able coefficient between ages and test scores, using a 6 x 6 fold table, 
is .913, and the maximum for grades and test scores, using a 4 x 4 


Tbid., p. 21. 
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TABLE 1. COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY FoR AGE AND GRADE WITH RAW 
Scores ON THE P.Q. Test® 


Grave Ace 
146 Boys | 113 Girls | 146 Boys | 113 Girls 
13 .30 .38 
.20 -32 .47 
.20 31 51 .48 
.34 41 .32 -29 


fold table, is .866. Thus, everything else being equal, the coeffi- 
cients between ages and test scores should be approximately .05 
greater than respective coefficients between grades and test scores. 

The first point to be noted in connection with the data in Table 1 
is the fact that the relationship between test scores and grade place- 
ment or test scores and age is greater for girls than for boys. This 
is more true of the X. scores than sub-trait scores and the difference 
in this casé is great enough to suggest a true sex difference. 

The second point to be considered is that, with the exception of 
ad justment4ethe opposite sex, the relationship is more marked be- 
tween age and test scores than between grade placement and test 
scores. This, also, is particularly true of the X. score and raises 
the question of whether it would not be better to base the P.Q. on 
age averages instead of grade averages. The Mooseheart educa- 
tional system in following the more advanced educational procedures 
attempts to place students in grades according to their ability and 
achievement. Hence, less homogeneity between age and grade place- 
ment is to be found in the Mooseheart High School than in a school 
tending to adhere more closely to the traditional methods of promo- 
tions, examinations, and teacher estimates of ability and achieve- 
ment. The net result is that the P.Q.’s for children not following 
the average pattern and speed of advancement through the grades 
are likely to be somewhat higher or lower as compared to what they 
would be if determined on the basis of age. Furthermore, there 
seems to be no evidence to support the assumption that development 
of personality is a function of the educational system in the same 
manner as is achievement in a subject matter field. Link himself 

* The coefficient of contingency is frequently used when the facts cannot be 
conveniently measured, but can be grouped into classes or categories. The co- 
efficient of contingency is comparable to the product-moment coefficient of corre- 


lation and under certain conditions becomes identical with it. 
* Identification of the symbols used is to be found above, pp. 274 f. 
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appears to support this statement when he says, “. . . there is no 
average improvement of personality due to education.” 

Thus the use of grade norms for the P.Q. test and the signif- 
icance of the derived P.Q. become of dubious value for the present 
group, except in such cases where grade advancement is in agree- 
ment with advancing chronological age. Whether this holds only 
for the Mooseheart group or will be found to be true for other 
groups must be left to future research. Under the present form of 
standardization no other method for evaluating the scores on the 
P.Q. test is available. 

Test scores, intelligence, and achievement. Since it appears that 
the P.Q. is related, at least to some extent, to progress through the 
Mooseheart high-school grades one might expect to find some rela- 
tionship between scores on the test and scholastic achievement. Table 
2 shows the relationship between part scores on the test and raw 
scores on the Morgan Mental test and the Sones-Harry Achieve- 
ment test, while Table 3 presents coefficients between test scores and 
high-school class ranks.** Correlations in Table 2 were computed 
by the product moment method and those in Table 3 by the rank 
difference method and then converted into equivalent product mo- 
ment coefficients. 


TABLE 2. COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE PART ScorES ON THE P.Q. 
TEsT AND MorGAN MENTAL AND SonES-Harry ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


146 Boys 113 


Morgan Sones- Morgan Sones- 
Mental Harry Mental Harry 


012 | —.053 | .271 .234 
.025 | —.084 |  .083 121 
012 | | .341 345 
.002 | —.036 | .116 084 


Correlations between the part scores and the Morgan Mental test 
show only chance relationships among the boys and slight relation- 
ships among the girls. The same may be said for the relationship 
between the part scores on the P.Q. test and scores on the Sones- 
Harry test. It is interesting to note that for the girls the highest 
correlations are obtained between self-determination and the Mor- 

7H. C. Link, The return to religion (New York, 1936), p. 144. 
* Class rank at Mooseheart means more than an average of all grades obtained. 


It is a composite rating based on the estimates from all teachers and supervisors 
in both academic and extracurricular activities. 
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gan Mental and Sones-Harry tests. A somewhat greater tendency, 
particularly among the boys, is shown for test scores to be asso- 
ciated with high-school class rank. Although all of these correla- 
tions are low enough to indicate that the P.Q. test is measuring 
something other than achievement and intelligence they do provide 
evidence that persons with high P.Q. test scores have a slight ad- 
vantage in academic competition. 


TABLE 3, COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN Part Scores ON THE P.Q. Test 
AND HicH-ScnHoot CLass RANKS 


x. S. A. S. X. S.D. E.S.D. 
Senior Class 
(21) .14 —.09 -00 
(18) .24 —.09 .30 .32 
Junior Class: 
(33) 13 -16 .09 .09 .21 
(42) —.18 —.18 .22 —.16 


Some interest may be attached to the question of possible sex 
differences among the correlations of P.Q. test scores and intelli- 
gence or achievement as shown in Table 2. The only statistically 
reliable difference between respective correlation coefficients of boys 
and girls for the P.Q. vs. Morgan Mental tests occurs in the case of 
self-determination. The difference in the correlations for extro- 
version vs. intelligence approaches statistical reliability. In no other 
case does the difference between the coefficients approach statistical 
reliability. The same situation holds for the correlations between 
the P.Q. and Sones-Harry tests. 

Relation of environment to P.Q. Using the same method as 
employed by Hartshorne and May, and Pintner and Forlano,’ and 
assuming that their conclusions hold for the P.Q. test, the correla- 
tion between the P.Q.’s of Mooseheart siblings should be similar to 
that of their intelligence quotients. This, however, does not prove 
to be the case. The correlation between the P.Q.’s of fifty-four 
pairs of siblings, using the product moment method and entering 
each pair twice in the conventional manner, is .04 + .067, while the 
coefficient between the I.Q.’s”° of these same siblings is .35 + .059. 


* See p. 276. 

*1.Q.’s were derived from the Morgan Mental test which has been shown to 
be the most effective of several group mental tests for Mooseheart children. 
See Dorothy C. Adkins, The efficiency of certain intelligence tests in predicting 
scholarship scores, J. of Ed. Psychol., 1937, 28, 129-134. 
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According to the generally accepted reasoning that while the pres- 
ence of relationship does not prove the operation of an hereditary 
factor the absence of relationship does prove the absence of an 
hereditary factor, it would appear that the personality quotient as 
based on this test is not dependent on heredity in the same manner 
as is intelligence. 

If the P.Q. is modified to any great extent by environment, then 
it should be possible to find differences in test scores between groups 
in differing environments. The Mooseheart group seemed excep- 
tionally well adapted for such a comparison because the environment 
for these children does differ from that of the average home and 
at the same time remains relatively constant for all the children. 
While the average P.Q. for Mooseheart high-school children was 
found to be 94.9 in contrast to the average P.Q. of 100 for children 
in their own homes, there is no statistically significant difference 
which would indicate that the Mooseheart environment is more 
restrictive in nature than the average home environment.”* 

In order to find more evidence for or against this conclusion, 
the children comprising this study were divided into three groups 
according to the length of time they had been at Mooseheart and 
the average P.Q. for each group determined. The same procedure 
was followed for the I.Q. in order to provide a comparison with a 
generally accepted hereditary characteristic. The results are pre- 
sented in Table 4. 

Differences between either the P.Q. averages or I.Q. averages 
in Table 4 are not statistically significant. Evidently there is no 
factor associated with length of residence at Mooseheart producing 
significant differences in either intelligence or P.Q., i.e., the environ- 
ment has set up no handicaps to freedom of personality develop- 
ment as compared to the average, normal home. Here, again, we 
might refer to the Dionne quintuplets who have a much stricter 

= Reference to Tables A and B in the Appendix shows that the critical ratios 
between Mooseheart and criterion groups on the basis of X. scores are not statis- 
tically significant except for boys in grades 9 and 10. The critical ratio, in this 
case, is the ratio of the difference between the means for the two groups to the 
standard error of this difference. If the critical ratio is at least 3.00 we may say 
that the difference is certain beyond reasonable doubt. If it is between 2.00 and 
3.00 we may say that it is fairly certain. Since the majority of children come 
to Mooseheart from low economic groups it might be expected that their average 
P.Q. at entrance would be significantly below 100. Either this is not true or the 


Mooseheart environment has served to provide opportunities for the better de- 
velopment of personality as measured by this test. 
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environment but show marked individual differences. This is ex- 
plained on the ground that, although the physical environment is 
the same, there is no psychologically identical environment. 


TABLE 4. AveRAGE P.Q.’s ANpD I.Q.’s ror Groups oF MoosEHEART CHILDREN 
AccorDING To LENGTH oF RESIDENCE™ 


P.Q. 1.Q. 
Length of Residence 
at Number Average Average 
Less than 5 years 11 months........ 38 96.05 18.35 98.28 15.45 
6 years to 11 years 11 months....... 158 94.86 17.25 97.85 16.10 
12 years to 18 years 11 months...... 63 94.33 15.35 96.79 15.15 


Relation of environment to part scores. Although Mooseheart 
children show no significant differences from other children on the 
basis of P.Q., it is possible that the grossness of this measure 
might cover up differences that exist on the part scores of the test. 
While all possible freedom of expression and behavior that might 
be given to children in normal homes is given to Mooseheart chil- 
dren the fact that the Board of Governors is solely responsible for 
hundreds of children physically, morally, and in every other way 
carries with it certain restrictions possibly not found in such a 
definite manner in a normal home. With this in mind comparisons 
were made between the part scores on the P.Q. test for the Moose- 
heart children and the results reported for the groups upon which 
the test was standardized.** For want of a better term the groups 
used for standardization are referred to as criterion groups. 

Mooseheart boys and girls show statistically significant differ- 
ences** from the criterion groups on the following sub-trait tests: 
social initiative or aggressiveness, economic self-determination, and 
adjustment to the opposite sex. In each case the Mooseheart av- 


* Unlike the I.Q. the P.Q. is not based on a ratio of age to test score. The 
P.Q. of a child in the 8th or 9th grade is determined by the extent of the 
deviation of his score from the average score of all children of the same sex in 
grades 9 and 10. A comparable procedure is used for determining the P.Q. of a 
child in the 11th or 12th grade. Hence, chronological age is uncontrolled except 
within the limits determined by grade placement. The average length of stay of 
boys in grades 9 and 10 is 8.9 years and for grades 11 and 12, 10.3 years. For 
the girls, the averages are 9.2 and 10.2 years, respectively. This tends to indicate 
that the great majority of the children entered Mooseheart at about the same age 
and that the major variable in Table 4 is length of stay. 

“These data were taken from the Manual of the Inventory of Activities and 
Interests. 

™See Tables A and B in the Appendix. 
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erage is lower than the average for all children, and the critical 
ratio between the averages is 3.5 or above. 

Familiarity with the Mooseheart environment provides logical 
evidence that these differences may be determined in part by the 
environment. The term social aggressiveness is used by the authors 
of the P.Q. test to mean habits of taking the initiative in meeting 
and dealing with people. This trait is taken to indicate qualities 
of leadership, of being liked by others, of participating in group 
activities. Even though the Mooseheart environment does provide 
for as much expression as possible along all these lines, it probably 
cannot live up to a home environment. 

In the case of economic self-determination the situation is again 
explainable on the basis of environmental surroundings. There is 
little or no opportunity for Mooseheart children to earn money by 
odd jobs or running errands. Where such opportunities exist, 
direct monetary reward to the child is discouraged. Although the 
children are expected to work and learn a trade, their compensation 
is credited to them in the bank. Each child receives the same com- 
pensation, and it is expected that each child will graduate with the 
same amount in his bank account. There probably is not as much 
opportunity at Mooseheart as in an average home for one to work 
on one’s own for the purpose of accumulating money. Habits of 
work are developed in relationship to more abstract and lasting con- 
cepts without the emphasis on money-earning activities as such that 
may be found in the average home environment. 

Every institution dealing with children and adolescents must 
impose certain restrictions upon the intermingling of the sexes. Al- 
though co-educational shops, schools, and recreation at Mooseheart 
do provide opportunities for boys and girls to intermingle there 
cannot be the same freedom as would be found in the case of boys 
and girls living under the same roof or as next-door neighbors. Con- 
sequently, it seems reasonable to expect that Mooseheart children 
would not show the same degree of development in adjustment to the 
opposite sex as would an unselected group. 

Probably the outstanding feature of the sub-trait data is the 
fact that there are no significant differences between the Mooseheart 
and criterion groups on self-determination. The authors of the P.Q. 
test characterize the sub-test for self-determination as “representing 
habits of doing things which are considered right or desirable even 
though these may be unpleasant or painful.” Apparently the Moose- 


| 
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heart environment provides for as much development and activity 
along these lines as does the average home environment. 

The definition of personality upon which the P.Q. test is based 
implies that the differences in the average scores for social aggres- 
siveness, economic self-determination, and adjustment to the oppo- 
site sex constitute differences in personality between the Mooseheart 
and criterion groups. This, however, cannot be accepted as a final 
conclusion. Since the opportunities for displaying the habits and 
behavior concerning which they are questioned are not the same for 
both groups, as has been pointed out above, the differences in the 
scores may reflect differences in possibilities for behaving as well 
as, or perhaps more than, differences in personality resulting from 
the differences in environment. Similar reasoning might apply also 
to some of the other categories in less degree. 

It seems somewhat strange that while three out of the four sub- 
trait tests show statistically significant differences between Moose- 
heart high-school children and children in other high schools the 
total scores (X. scores) show a significant difference only for boys 
in the freshman-sophomore high-school groups. The most reason- 
able explanation would be that the fourth trait, which shows no 
statistically significant differences, is of overwhelming importance 
in determining the total score for the test. 

Further evidence on this point may be had by referring to the 
intercorrelations between the part scores of the test as presented in 
Table C in the Appendix. In the case of both boys and girls the 
correlations between extroversion and self-determination are the 
highest, .866 and .921, respectively. There does not appear to be 
any clear-cut distinction between extroversion and self-determination 
as measured by this test. At the same time self-determination shows 
the least relationship with other sub-traits. Here, then, is the ex- 
planation of why the Mooseheart children may be significantly low 
on three of four sub-trait tests and not significantly low on the basis 
of total score. 

V alidification by estimates. In order to find an outside criterion 
by which to measure to some extent the validity of the X. and sub- 
trait scores the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women at Moose- 
heart were asked to select from the entire high-school population the 
twenty-five boys and the twenty-five girls, respectively, that they 
considered to have the greatest amount of each trait. They were 
likewise asked to pick out the twenty-five having the least amount 
of each trait. 
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The situation at Mooseheart was an extremely fortunate one for 
such a rating study in that both the Dean of Men and the Dean of 
Women had been intimately associated over a period of years with 
the children to be rated and had observed them in all phases of their 
daily life, home, school, workshop, and recreation. Neither one of 
the raters had any knowledge of the P.Q. test nor of ihe fact that 
the children had been tested with this instrument. Only brief de- 
scriptions of the traits, adapted directly from the descriptions given 
by the authors of the P.Q. test, were given the raters as guides 
except in the case of extroversion-introversion. Since the authors 
of the test give no definition of extroversion other than their defini- 
tion of personality, the following instructions were given for this 
rating. 


As an aid in helping you to determine who is an extrovert it may be said 
that the extrovert characteristically makes his (her) adjustments through 
overt action, shows a marked interest in the world about him (her), adjusts 
to social situations easily and expresses his (her) emotions freely. The 
practical man (woman) of action typifies one form of extreme extroversion. 

As an aid in helping you to determine who is an introvert it may be said 
that the introvert characteristically turns in on himself (herself) attempting 
to find satisfaction in his (her) own verbal and implicit responses rather 
than in the world about him (her). He (she) finds it difficult to adjust to 
social situations and to express his (her) emotions freely. The idealistic 
visionary is one form of the extreme introvert. 


Table D in the Appendix presents the results of these ratings. 
With the exception of economic self-determination the Dean of Men 
and the P.Q. test are in essential agreement in the selection of those 
children possessing the greatest and least amount of each trait. As 
noted previously, opportunities for economic activities are limited 
at Mooseheart, and it is to be expected that ratings on this trait 
would fail to show agreement with test scores. 

Essentially the same may be said for the ratings by the Dean 
of Women, except that her selections do not appear to be as clear- 
cut as those of the Dean of Men as judged by test scores. It is 
entirely possible that the more overt behavior of boys as compared 
with girls affords better opportunities for observation in the case 
of the boys. Reference to Table 2 also indicates that the P.Q. test 
is somewhat more unique for boys than for girls when compared 
with measures of intelligence and achievement. 

The ratings by the Deans indicate that, without reference to 
personality as such, ratings of children on the basis of extroversion- 
introversion conform very well with obtained X. scores. This would 
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seem to bear witness to the statement that a high X. score represents 
a measure of extroversion and that a low X. score represents a meas- 
ure of introversion. Since the authors of the test have accepted 
extroversion as the main criterion of personality the evidence indi- 
cates that the test does measure what it sets out to measure. 

Relation of P.Q. to problem cases. Since the P.Q. is supposed 
to measure the extent to which the individual has acquired desirable 
habits and skills, it is only fair to present the available evidence in 
favor of this viewpoint. The case records of all the Mooseheart 
children comprising this study were examined for evidences of be- 
havior problems. Those children whose case records revealed that 
they had been referred to the clinic because of behavior or person- 
ality problems, had been disciplined for such offences as pilfering, 
destruction of property, and the like, or had been reported as being 
constant disciplinary problems in school or home were classed as 
problem children. All precautions were used to make the judgments 
as accurate as possible. Fifty-four boys and thirty-three girls com- 
prised the problem groups. Ninety-two boys and eighty girls whose 
records failed to show that they were problem cases constituted the 
non-problem groups. 

The distribution of problem and non-problem children by per- 
sonality quotients is presented in Table E in the Appendix. The 
relationship of problem boys to P.Q. shows a marked progressive 
tendency for more problem boys to be found as the P.Q. becomes 
lower. On the basis of per cents approximately two out of every 
three boys with a P.Q. below 80 are problem cases while about one 
in three with P.Q.’s above 110 is a problem case. 

Results for the girls are much less decisive than those for the 
boys, the girls showing only a slight tendency for problem cases to 
be associated with personality quotient, which may also have its 
explanation in bad behavior among boys being more overt than 
among girls. 

Although the general evidence indicates that the P.Q. bears a 
relationship among boys at least to other evidences of maladjust- 
ment, the present method of measuring the error of the percentages 
in no case supports the suggestion. There is no P.Q. level among 
either boys or girls where the difference from the per cent of prob- 
lems for the total group is more than three times the standard error. 
However, the difference for the interval of 69 and below for the 
boys does come close to satisfying this criterion. The small number 
of cases to be found in this interval, as well as in the interval at the 
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other end of the distribution, makes any final conclusion extremely 
hazardous. Whether or not this same relationship would be true 
under different environmental circumstances must be left to future 
research. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present study was to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the P.Q. test in a homogeneous community and to determine some 
of the relationships of this test to environmental factors and other 
measures of ability, achievement, and personality. Test results for 
146 boys and 113 girls attending high school at Mooseheart, Illinois, 


comprise the data upon which this study is based. The results may 
be stated as follows: 


1. Raw scores on parts of the test were found to become larger 
with increasing age and progress through the grades. The fact that 
the relationship between raw extroversion scores and age is greater 
than the relationship between extroversion scores and grade suggests 
that, for this group at least, P.Q.’s based on age rather than grade 
norms may be more accurate. 

2. Chance correlations were found for boys between part scores 
on the test and both intelligence and academic achievement as meas- 
ured by the Morgan Mental and Sones-Harry Achievement tests, 
respectively. Slight positive correlations were found for the girls. 
A statistically reliable sex difference was found between the corre- 
lation for self-determination and both achievement and intelligence. 
A statistically reliable sex difference is approached between corre- 
lations for extroversion and both achievement and intelligence. 

3. Slight positive correlations were found between some of the 
part scores on the test and class ranks indicating that individuals 
with high P.Q.’s have a slight advantage in academic competition. 

4. The correlation between the P.Q.’s of fifty-four pairs of sib- 
lings was found to be .04 + .067, while the correlation between 
their I1.Q.’s was found to be .35 + .059. This may, perhaps, be 
interpreted to mean that the P.Q. is more dependent upon environ- 
mental influences than upon hereditary factors. 

5. On the basis of the available data and with the age factor 
only partially controlled, no statistically significant difference was 
found between the average P.Q. of children who had been at Moose- 
heart for less than six years when compared with children who had 
been at Mooseheart for more than twelve years. This may be in- 
terpreted to mean that the Mooseheart environment has set up no 
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handicaps to freedom of personality development, as measured by 
the P.Q., in comparison to that of the average home. 

6. Mooseheart children made significantly lower scores than 
criterion groups on the sub-trait tests for social aggressiveness, 
economic self-determination, and adjustment to the opposite sex. 
No significant differences were found on the sub-trait test for self- 
determination. Such differences as do exist can be explained on the 
basis of the differing environments for the Mooseheart and criterion 
groups. 

7. Intercorrelations between the sub-trait test scores indicate 
that there is no clear-cut distinction between self-determination and 
extroversion scores and that self-determination correlates least well 
with other sub-traits as measured by this test. This accounts for 
the fact that Mooseheart children are significantly below the average 
on three sub-trait tests but not significantly below the average on 
total score. 

8. With the exception of economic self-determination, sub-trait 
and extroversion scores were found to be in essential agreement with 
ratings by the Dean of Men in selecting boys with the greatest and 
least amount of each trait. Similar ratings by the Dean of Women 
for the girls did not agree so well with test scores, probably because 
of the less overt behavior of the girls. The results of these ratings 
indicate that low X. scores may be thought of as high introversion 
scores. 

9. In so far as this group is concerned at least, an apparent 
tendency for low P.Q.’s to be associated with problem boys does not 
prove to be statistically reliable. No evidence was available to indi- 
cate a relationship between P.Q. and behavior problems among girls. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE A. COMPARISON OF MOOSEHEART HiGH-ScHoot Boys wiTH CRITERION 
Groups ON THE P.Q. Test* 


Grapes 9-10 Grapes 11-12 
Average Average 
S.A. 
54.5 11.8 56.5 11.7 
49.3 8.6 51.7 10.0 
4.6 3.7 
S.D. 
65.1 13.4 68.0 12.8 
E.S.D. 
26.8 6.8 28.7 6.4 
23.3 6.2 25.1 6.9 
0.8 0.9 
14.7 5.7 18.2 6.4 


*Criterion group, Grades 9-10, N = 432; Grades 11-12, N = 484. 
Mooseheart group, Grades 9-10, N = 76; Grades 11-12, N = 70. 
tThe formula used for determining the critical ratio was D 

oDiff. 


4 


TABLE B. COMPARISON OF MOOSEHEART HiGH-ScHooL GIRLS WITH CRITERION 


CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


Groups ON THE P.Q. TesT* 


Grapes 9-10 Grapes 11-12 
Average Average 
x 
an 129.8 21.7 136.2 20.7 
S.A. 
S.D. 
dance 64.4 12.8 66.0 15.7 
E.S.D. 
Criterion Group............. 31.7 6.5 34.3 6.2 
27.3 6.4 29.7 6.8 
4.4 5.2 
S.X. 
19.0 4.8 33.3 6.7 


*Criterion group, Grades 9-10, N = 305; Grades 11-12, N = 414. 
Mooseheart group, Grades 9-10, N = 49; Grades 11-12, N = 64. 
tThe formula used for determining the critical ratio was D 


cDiff. 
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TABLE C, INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE SCALES OF THE P.Q. TEsT 
FoR MoosEHEART GROUPS 


146 Boys 
2 3 4 5 
S.A. S.D. E.S.D. S.X. 
.853 .866 .556 -601 
113 Girts 


TABLE D. PERCENTAGE OF Boys AND Girts SELECTED AS HAVING THE MosT AND 
LeAst AMOUNT oF EACH TRAIT IN THE QUARTILE IN WHICH THEIR RAW 
Scores FALL IN THE MOOSEHEART DISTRIBUTIONS 


Boys 
Per Cent pa S.A. S.D. E.S.D. S.X. 
of Total 
Group M L M L M L M L M L 
4th Quartile........ 25 43 ae 36 ea 35 oe 32 12 50 = 
3rd Quartile........ 25 33 33 50 12 25 31 13 38 30 6 
2nd Quartile........ 25 24 ll 14 38 25 31 41 31 20 35 
Ist Quartile........ 25 ae 56 gu 50 15 38 13 19 se 59 
Total number of cases. 146 21 18 22 16 20 16 22 16 20 17 
Girts 
4th Quartile........ 25 33 1l 39 5 43 18 37 7 58 9 
3rd Quartile........ 25 29 ll 30 21 48 41 29 7 25 9 
2nd Quartile........ 25 19 42 21 26 9 23 17 40 13 32 
Ist Quartile........ 25 19 36 9 48 es 18 17 46 4 50 
Total number of cases. 113 21 19 23 19 | 21 22 24 15 | 24 22 


| 
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TABLE E. DISTRIBUTION OF PROBLEM AND NON-PROBLEM CHILDREN ON THE BASIS 
OF PERSONALITY QUOTIENTS 


Boys 
Problem Non-Problem 
P.Q. Grou: rou; Total No. Standard Error 
No. of Cases | No. of Cases of of Sample* 
rer 1 6 7 18.2 
5 16 20 10.8 
er 8 20 28 9.2 
ee 15 19 34 8.3 
9 21 30 8.8 
9 9 18 11.4 
69 and below.......... 7 2 9 17.0 
ee 54 92 146 
Girts 
rere 3 3 6 50.0 18.6 
4 20 24 15.5 9.3 
5 14 19 26.3 10.4 
6 17 23 26.1 
ee 8 13 21 38.1 9.9 
See 2 8 10 20.0 14.4 
69 and below.......... 5 5 10 50.0 14.4 
33 80 113 29.2 


* op= V N_ where p equals the per cent of problem children in the total group; q equals I-p; N equals 


number of cases at each interval, or the size of the sample. 
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MARK ANTONY’S SPEECH AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSUASION 


HELGE LUNDHOLM 


Duke University 


In a recent work,’ I have treated with much detail the problem 
of belief-engenderment. I have discussed the two principles upon 
which the acquisition of belief is contingent, the principles which I 
have called the emotional and the rational principle. The primitive 
principle can be briefly stated thus: man tends to believe in the 
reality of that which he strongly desires; the rational, which is de- 
velopmentally a higher principle, thus: man tends to believe in the 
reality of that which is compatible with, or at least not contrary to, 
the integrated mass of his acquired tested knowledge. Each of these 
two modes of belief-engenderment embodies its own peculiar way 
of viewing things. These, respectively, are: the desirous or emo- 
tional viewing of things as that, which, if brought into a certain 
relation to the self, will satisfy a desire; and, the rational viewing 
of things in relation to each other and to the universe at large inde- 
pendently of their relation to any special desire. It is through the 
latter process of consideration that compatibility or incompatibility 
of propositions are discoverel. 

A recognition of the first principle of belief-engenderment is 
implicit in innumerable statements by literary men, philosophers, and 
psychologists throughout the ages. There are fewer passages from 
the wisdom of the ages expressing, directly, the recognition of the 
rational principle of belief-engenderment ; yet, many do so indirectly.” 

A third principle of belief-engenderment is frequently mentioned : 
induction of belief through sheer submission to authority. While 
McDougall strongly emphasizes the role of this principle, I incline 
rather to minimize its significance. My arguments—in the work 
referred to earlier—are various. I try to indicate that even the 
little child’s belief in fairy tales might not be essentially prompted 


* The psychology of belief (Durham, 1936). 
*Compare The psychology of belief, chap. vii. 
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by submission to the authoritative story-teller, but might be due, 
rather, to the fact that the story itself becomes an object of desire. 
Evidence that it so becomes is twofold: (1) the child elaborates the 
fairy tales in a creative manner, this indicating that impulses are 
focused upon them; (2) the destruction of belief in fairyland is fre- 
quently a disastrous event loaded with painful emotion, this indi- 
cating that to the child the bereavement of the belief means frus- 
tration of desire.* 


My strongest argument against a too emphatic role of submis- 
sion in the engenderment of permanent beliefs is derived from cer- 
tain aspects of hypnotic phenomena. McDougall holds that all 
hypnotic phenomena are explained by extreme suggestibility; sug- 
gestibility, in turn, being due to the uninhibited functioning of the 
instinct of self-submission.* If this theory is valid—I have no rea- 
son to question it—hypnotic and post-hypnotic acts would be the 
most pure expressions of a will to submit. Beliefs can be induced 
by suggestion in hypnotic state, but these beliefs do not endure; they 
do not influence conduct in any practical sense, and they are spon- 


*It is evident that children are much inclined to let their imagination play 
around the themes of fairy-tales, oftentimes . . . elaborating these themes in. . . 
a creative manner. .. . [This] inclination implies that the story has become the 
center of .. . impulses other than filial submission, impulses which persist and 
outlast the moment when the story was actually told .. . submission requires 
the psychological presence of the authority, and, surely, when the little child 
indulges in fairy-fantasy, there is no place in his mind for the thought of the 
parent. 

The impulses generating the enduring fairy-fantasies . . . as is well known to 
anyone who has ever told stories to children—are actually called into play while 
the latter attend to the tale, and express themselves distinctly, facially or other- 
wise, in the attentive little listeners. Primarily they are probably called up sym- 
pathetically through the facial expression and the voice-intonation of the story- 
teller; once brought into activity, they become important determinants of the 
meaning of the story... . 

I suggest that the continual functioning around the themes of various tales of 
impulses . . . engenders and enforces a belief in the reality of these themes. .. . 

When a child has reached a certain age . . . the parents may gradually explain 
to him that fairy-land .. . after all [does] not exist. . .. [This] must be done 
with tact and discrimination ; if not, the child will suffer serious disappointments. 
. . . Oftentimes doubt is induced . . . by older playmates . . . who have already 
overcome the childhood beliefs. In such instances . . . pathetic incidents occur, 
as in the case of the little girl who came rushing home from school and, sobbing 
heart-brokenly, cried: “Mother, mother, Elly says her dad says there ain’t no 
Santa Claus!” The ease with which the mother could reassure the child that 
Santa Claus would really return next Christmas ... was certainly due not merely 
to her superior authority compared with Elly’s dad, but also to the fact that the 
child’s belief in Santa Claus was strongly enforced by wish or desire [emotion] 
(The psychology of belief, pp. 10-14). 

* William McDougall, Outline of abnormal psychology, chap. iv. 
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taneously corrected by the subject.° I would refer the lack of 
endurance of the hypnotically induced belief to the fact that it is 
engendered by mere submission to authority. It lacks the additional 
motivation which I have held to be so essential in the building up 
of enduring convictions. 


In the hypnotic state, generally speaking—when submission to 
the operator presumably is the supreme impulse urging the subject— 
there are very narrow limits to the effects which can be produced. 
If a suggestion is given—be it to the most excellent hypnotic sub- 
ject—which, in some way, is revolting to the latter, the suggestion 
remains ineffective and frequently breaks up the trance condition.® 


° Here is an elucidating experiment which I have performed with two different 
subjects, both girls. Similar experiments in the history and practice of hypnosis 
are innumerable. 

I hypnotized my subject and ... said to her: “I am going to wake you up. 
When you wake up you will thoroughly believe that the sun goes round the earth.” 
Then I added a suggestion in order to induce amnesia for the trance-period .. . 
whereupon I awakened the subject. In the post-hypnotic waking condition, I 
began to converse with her. I gradually guided the conversation towards a point 
where the question as to the relation between the sun and the earth could be prop- 
erly raised. The subject voiced a profound conviction that the sun goes round 
the earth. “Well,” I said, “that is not true; the astronomers have definitely proved 
that the earth goes round the sun.” “Oh no, that is wrong,” was the eager and 
confident reply. No argument could shake this belief. To all rational attempts 
of correction, the same reply came back as a bouncing ball: “You are surely 
wrong, the sun goes round the earth... .” 

The belief successfully induced in my subject, that the sun goes round the 
earth, I would interpret as a belief determined merely by submission to the operator 
of the hypnotic experiment. . . . 

It is of considerable significance that [this] belief . . . in all likelihood, would 
never be an enduring belief. That is, if I had not corrected it by renewed 
hypnotic procedure—as it is ethical to do—the false belief would not have per- 
severed very long. It would soon have been spontaneously corrected and given 
up... (The psychology of belief, pp. 36-38). 

*I have in my own notebook . . . interesting instances of . .. [this] kind. 
[One] occurred when I was demonstrating hypnotic phenomena to a class of 
nurses. . .. My subject, Miss S., was extremely susceptible to hypnotic influence. 
... Among the .. . nurses present . .. was one Miss D. I had brought Miss S. 
into the hypnotic state, and, as I desired to show a so-called negative hallucination, 
I gave the following suggestion: “When you wake up you will find in this room 
only yourself, Miss D. and me.” Immediately after these words had been spoken, 
Miss S. spontaneously awakened from the trance state and could not be brought 
back. .. . I was much surprised at the time and could not offer any explanation 
of the phenomenon. Its cause, however, became evident to me later during the 
day. For, some hours after the session, Miss D. called at my office and asked 
me the following question: “Do you think, Dr. L., that Miss S.’s breaking the hyp- 
notic state, when you suggested to her that she would be alone in the room with 
you and me, might be due to the fact that she hates me?” Strange to say, one 
hour later, Miss S. herself called and asked me essentially the same question: 
“Do you think, Dr. L., that the reason I woke up when you suggested that I 
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If the power of submission in the hypnotic state, when the latter 
impulse is supposed to function supremely, is thus limited, we may 
reasonably infer that its role in waking life cannot be of any strik- 
ing significance except, perhaps, when it co-operates with other 
impulses. 

My view of the relative significance of the three principles of 
belief-engenderment, particularly my conviction that submission to 
authority itself is unlikely to induce enduring belief, is bound to 
influence my attitude toward the practical problems of the great 
forensic art of propaganda or persuasion. For it leads logically to 
the conclusion that, whenever you wish to swing the opinion of an 
individual or a group, appeal to submission is far less effective 
than appeal to other impulses or appeal to rational consideration. 
By dignity and domination one might temporarily impress one’s 
opinion upon an audience, but if this impression is to be of endur- 
ing effect, its content itself must be endowed with an emotional 
or a rational appeal that is independent of the psychological pres- 
ence of the propagandist. In other words, the situation is in some 
respect very much like the one underlying the little child’s enduring 
belief in the reality of fairyland. I am inclined to take an even 
more extreme position, suggesting that appeal to the submission of 
an audience oftentimes defeats the very end the propagandist has 
in view. It is on this ground that the expert propagandist leads 
his audience to draw its own conclusions rather than stating directly 
that his proposition is true. Though for practical purposes, and even 
in a logical sense, your subject accepts (submits to) your view, 
psychologically this acceptance is not furthered by appeal to sub- 
mission, but rather by appeal to the opposite impulse, the one of 
assertion. It is, I believe, always flattering to the assertive side of 
one’s self-respect to know oneself having spontaneously reached a 
decision or conclusion. 

Irony, if properly used, might be a powerful instrument of 
propaganda. Why? An ironical statement is always in direct oppo- 
sition to a meaning intended. Irony, when skilfully employed in 
the service of propaganda or persuasion, is framed to excite a 


would be alone in the room with you and Miss D., might be because I hate her?” 
... 1 have not the slightest doubt as to the validity of this interpretation . . . the 
suggestion to Miss S. that she would be alone with Miss D. and me was probably 
repulsive to her because of her hatred towards the former—this repulsion, ev- 
idently, being sufficient to interfere with the attitude of submission, by which the 
effectiveness of my suggestion would have been conditioned . . . (The psychology 
of belief, pp. 38-39). 
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strong tendency of assertion on the part of the audience, an asser- 
tion of that which is contrary to the ironical statement (while in 
harmony with the propagandist’s concealed meaning). Though, 
accordingly, from a practical standpoint, submission on the part of 
the audience to the propagandist’s intentions, is the outcome, the 
means by which the clever orator accomplishes his aim is not appeal 
to submission, but rather to assertion. 

It is the intent of this essay to defend the proposition which has 
been stated in previous paragraphs, namely, that appeal to submis- 
sion is less effective in persuasion than appeal to other impulses and 
to rational consideration. In support of the two great principles of 
belief-engenderment, the emotional and the rational principle, I have 
quoted (in The Psychology of Belief) a number of passages of 
wisdom of the ages. In so doing, I confessed myself to the sup- 
position that William James has expressed as follows: 


. . our fundamental ways of thinking about things are discoveries of ex- 


ceedingly remote ancestors, which have been able to preserve themselves 


throughout the experience of all subsequent time (William James, Prag- 
matism, Lecture V: Pragmatism and Common Sense). 


But I also confessed to another supposition, namely, that the 
great writers of essay, fiction, drama, and poetry, of all times are 
the great psychologists, the great connoisseurs of human nature— 
far superior to most professional adepts of that branch of science 
(or art) that is called psychology in the academic sense. In this 
supposition I have great faith. It continually prompts me to literary 
study and to the attempt to abstract subtle psychological char- 
acteristics of the human being from essay, fiction, drama, and 
poetry. Urged by my confidence in it, I shall here attempt to sup- 
port my view of the psychology of propaganda or persuasion 
through the analysis of an example from literature. The classical 
instances of propaganda that I shall bring to bear upon my problem 
are, more especially, the two famous speeches of Brutus and An- 
tony from Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar." I shall compare these 
from three aspects: (1) the degree in which they appeal to sub- 
mission; (2) the degree in which they use appeal to rational con- 
sideration; and (3) the degree in which they use appeal to emo- 
tional impulses other than submission. The general setting of the 
two speeches I shall assume to be known to the reader. In order 
to appreciate the full effect of these speeches and to follow the 


* Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, Act III, Scene 2. 
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analysis, it is highly desirable that the reader refers to the full text 
in some edition of Shakespeare. 

Brutus’ speech is brief and dignified. He begins with a very 
definite appeal to the submission of his hearers: believe me for mine 
honour, and have respect to mine honour, that you may believe me. 
He further appeals only to two sentiments in his audience, the ab- 
stract sentiment of respect for the state and the allied abstract senti- 
ment of political justice: J loved Caesar but I loved Rome more ;— 
Who ts here so rude that would not be a Roman;—as Caesar was 
ambitious, I slew him;—Had you rather Caesar were living, and 
die all slaves, than that Caesar were dead, to live all free men? It is 
by appeal to patriotic pride and to the sentiment of justice that he 
defends his deed. The deed he considers only in this single relation, 
its relation to the welfare of the state. He urges his fellow-citizens 
rationally to consider it in the same way, prompting them to censure 
him in their wisdom and awake their senses that they may be better 
judges. To emphasize the justice of his act and thus make his 
appeal stronger, he gives Caesar credit for his virtues: There is 
tears for his love; joy for his fortune; honour for his valour. His 
words are impassionate and forward; lacking entirely the irony 
which pervades Antony’s oration. 

While Brutus distinctly appeals to the submission of his audi- 
ence, Antony scrupulously avoids such appeal. From his first words 
onward he indicates that he is not intending to bring forth any 
positive opinions concerning Caesar: J come to bury Caesar, not to 
praise him (1. 80). Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest . .. come 
I to speak in Caesar's funeral (\1:s 87 & 90). —Brutus says he was 
ambitious ...I1 speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke (1:s 104 
& 106). If J were dispos’d to stir your hearts . . . to mutiny and rage, 
I should do Brutus .. . and Cassius wrong (1:s 127-129). I come 
not... to steal away your hearts; I am no orator, as Brutus is; but 
...@ plain blunt man . .. I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
action, nor utterance, nor power of speech, to stir men’s blood; I only 
speak right on; I tell you that which you yourself do know (l:s 
220-228). 

Instead of appealing to the submission of the Roman citizens, 
Antony quite distinctly appeals to their assertive impulse. He ac- 
complishes this in three ways: (a) by guiding them in rational con- 
sideration to conclusions of their own, (b) by thwarting repeatedly 
the impulses he has stirred in them, and (c) by continually using 
irony. 
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Antony begins by submitting Caesar’s ambition to the rational 
test. It is to be noted that he does not formulate his conclusions in 
positive propositions but rather in questions which he leaves to his 
audience to answer. Caesar’s person, and more especially the am- 
bition alleged to him by Brutus, are viewed rationally in relation to 
definite well-known acts of Caesar: He hath brought many captives 
home to Rome whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: Did this 
in Caesar seem ambitious? When that the poor have cried, Caesar 
hath wept; ambition should be made of sterner stuff (1:s 94-98). 
You all did see that on the Lupercal I thrice presented him a kingly 
crown which he did thrice refuse; was that ambition (1:s 101-103) ? 

It is evident that these Antony’s first remarks already begin to 
make the Romans waver in their opinion of Caesar: Methinks there 
is much reason in his sayings.—If thou consider rightly of the mat- 
ter, Caesar has had great wrong. —Mark’d ye his words? He 
would not take the crown; therefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious. 
—If it be found so, some will dear abide it (Il. 113 ff.). 

Antony repeatedly thwarts the impulses he has himself stirred 
up in the citizens. This accentuates both the impulses and the con- 
victions supported by the latter; the accentuation certainly not being 
due to submission but rather to assertion or even anger on the part 
of his audience. Particularly conspicuous is the case when he has 
evoked the Roman’s curiosity and greed by referring to the tes- 
tament. But that instance is not the only one. He also cleverly 
simulates a wish to soften their rage against the assassins. 

When the citizens insist on hearing Caesar’s will, Antony says: 
Have patience... I must not read it. It is not meet you know how 
Caesar lov’d you .. . hearing the will of Caesar, it will inflame you, 
it will make you mad. ’Tis good you know not that you are his 
heirs; for if you should, O! what would come of it (1:s 146-152). 
The last words naturally enhance the Roman’s greed and they cry 
wildly for the will (ll. 144 ff.). Will you be patient? Will you stay 
awhile? I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it. I fear I wrong 
the honourable men whose daggers have stabb’d Caesar (1:s 155- 
158). When the citizens are raving to revenge Caesar (Il. 204 ff.), 
Antony calms them: Stay, countrymen! Good friends, sweet friends, 
let me not stir you up to such a sudden flood of mutiny (1:s 214- 
215); and when the Romans insist on mutiny and on burning the 
house of Brutus (1. 236), he continues: Why, friends, you go to 
do you know not what. Wherein hath Caesar thus deserv’d your 
loves (1:s 240-241)? 
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Antony uses irony amply throughout his speech. Particularly 
ironical is the nine times repeated passage concerning the honorable 
character of Brutus and the other conspirators (1:s 88, 93, 100, 105, 
130, 133, 157, 216, and 218). Each time this passage occurs, it is 
preceded by the statement of an opinion of Brutus, or an act of his 
or of the other conspirators that Antony implies the Romans should 
accept and appreciate respectively. For instance: The noble Brutus 
hath told you Caesar was ambitious .. . Here, under leave of Brutus 
and the rest, — for Brutus is an honorable man— ... come I to 
speak in Caesar's funeral (1:s 83-90). —They that have done this 
deed are honourable ; what private griefs they have ... I know not, 
that made them do it; they are wise and honourable, and will, no 
doubt, with reasons answer you (1:s 216-219). But irony appears 
in Antony’s speech aside from this stereotyped passage: O masters! 
if I were dispos'd to stir your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong, who, you all know, 
are honourable men. I will not do them wrong; I rather choose to 


wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, than I will wrong such. 


honourable men (1:s 127-133). —I fear I wrong the honourable 
men whose daggers have stabb’d Caesar; I do fear it (1:s 157-158). 
—TI am no orator as Brutus is . . . but were I Brutus, and Brutus 
Antony, there were an Antony would ruffle up your spirits, and put 
a tongue in every wound of Caesar, that should move the stones of 
Rome to rise and mutiny (1:s 221 and 230-234). 

As I have mentioned earlier, irony calls out assertion, just like 
half-concealed rational guidance in making conclusions and thwart- 
ing of stirred impulses. Accordingly, all the passages, so far dis- 
cussed, were intended by Antony to awaken—directly or indirectly— 
the assertive impulse of his audience. His success is borne out by a 
number of the reactions on the part of the Roman citizens: They 
were traitors: honourable men! They were villains, murderers (ll. 
159 ff.). —O traitors! villains! —Seek!— Burn! —Slay! Let not a 
traitor live (ll. 206 ff.). Away, then! ... seek the conpirators (1. 
237). —We'll . . . with the brands fire the traitors’ houses (ll. 
261 ff.). All these exclamations are responses partly to Antony’s 
ironical defense of Brutus and his fellow-conspirators, to his pre- 
tended thwarting of the citizens’ passions, and to his skilful rational 
guidance in making them draw conclusions. 

Besides direct and indirect appeal to assertion, Antony uses skil- 
ful appeal to a large number of other very real sentiments. From 
the beginning of his speech, by adopting the gestures of grief, he 
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calls up in the Romans sympathetic sorrow and regret. These feel- 
ings are enhanced by his warm remarks about his love of Caesar 
and Caesar’s love of him: He was my friend, faithful and just to 
me (1.91). My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, and I must 
pause till it come back to me (1:s 112-113). am... a plain 
blunt man that love my friend (1:s 221-223). The sympathetic re- 
action of the citizens is evident: Poor soul! His eyes are red as 
fire with weeping.— There's not a nobler man in Rome than An- 
tony (Il. 121 ff.). 

Antony’s speech has two great climaxes. The first occurs when, 
showing the Romans Caesar’s mutilated dead body, he appeals pow- 
erfully to their tender sentiment and calls forth their pity and tender 
regret: But yesterday the word of Caesar might have stood against 
the world; now lies he there, and none so poor to do him reverence 
(1:s 124-126). —Jf you have tears, prepare to shed them now. You 
all do know this mantle: I remember the first time . . . Caesar put it 
on; ‘twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, that day he overcame the 
Nervit. Look! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: See what 
a rent the envious Casca made: Through this the well-beloved 
Brutus stabb’d; and, as he plucked his cursed steel away, mark how 
the blood of Caesar follow'd it (1:s 174-183). —-O! now you weep, 
and I perceive you feel the dint of pity; these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what! weep you when you but behold our Caesar's ves- 
ture wounded? Look you here, here is himself, marr’d, as you see, 
with traitors (1:s 198-202). —I only speak right on; I tell you that 
which you yourself do know, show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor 
poor dumb mouths, and bid them speak for me (1:s 227-230). 

In describing Brutus’ deed, Antony intensifies the sympathetic 
reaction of the Romans by a strong appeal to a moral sentiment of 
indignation over the former’s ingratitude towards Caesar: Brutus, 
as you know, was Caesar's angel: Judge, O you gods! how dearly 
Caesar lov'd him. This was the most unkindest cut of all; for when 
the noble Caesar saw him stab, ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ 
arms quite vanquish’d him; then burst his mighty heart; and, in his 
mantle muffling up his face, even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 
which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell (1:s 186-194). 

The effectiveness of this speech is evident in the exclamations of 
the Roman citizens: O piteous spectacle! —O noble Caesar! —O 
woeful day! —O traitors! villains! —O most bloody sight! —We 
will be revenged (ll. 203 ff.). 


In one passage only, Antony appeals to the fear impulse of his 
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audience. It occurs when, in speaking of Caesar’s fall by the daggers 
of the conspirators, he says: O! what a fall was there, my country- 
men; then I, and you, and all of. us fell down, whilst bloody treason 
flourish’d over us (1:s 195-197). 

The second great climax in Antony’s speech occurs when he ap- 
peals conjointly to the Romans’ greed and curiosity, telling them of 
Caesar’s will, indicating circumlocutorily that they are his heirs, yet 
refusing to read the testament: But here’s a parchment with the seal 
of Caesar; I found it in his closet, ’tis his will .. . which, pardon me, 
I do not mean to read—and they would go and kiss dead Caesar's 
wounds (1:s 134-138). —We'll hear the will: read it, Mark Antony. 
—The will, the will, we will hear Caesar's will (1. 143 ff.). Have 
patience, gentle friends; I must not read it (1. 146). —Tis good 
you know not that you are his heirs; for if you should, O! what 
would come of it (1:s 151-152). —Read the will! we'll hear it, 
Antony: you shall read us the will, Caesar's will (M1. 153 ff.). —Will 
you be patient? Will you stay awhile? I have o’ershot myself to 
tell you of tt (1:s 155-156). —The will! the testament! The will! 
read the will (11. 160 f.). 

Having, in this way, brought to a boiling point the greed and 
curiosity of the Roman citizens, Antony yields to their urgent de- 
sire to know Caesar’s will. In order to make the reading of the 
testament as impressive and touching as possible, he suggests that 
they all gather around Caesar’s dead body: You will compel me then 
to read the will? Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, and 
let me show you him that made the will (1:s 162-164). 

Antony’s final appeal, by which he completely swings the opinion 
of the Romans, is the appeal to their gratitude. He reads the will 
of Caesar: Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. To every 
Roman citizen he gives . . . seventy-five drachmas. . . . Moreover, he 
hath left you all . . . his private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
on this side of Tiber; he hath left them you, and to your heirs for- 
ever; common pleasures, to walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar! When comes such another (1:s 252-257)? And 
the Roman’s reaction: Most noble Caesar! We'll revenge his death. 
O royal Caesar (1. 247)! We'll burn his body in the holy place, and 
with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. Take up the body. Go fetch 
fire. Pluck down benches. Pluck down forms, windows, anything 
(Il. 259 ff.). 

This is how Mark Antony of Shakespeare’s play swung the sym- 
pathies of the Roman people away from Brutus and the conspirators 
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to himself ; a marvelous piece of persuasion or propaganda. Brutus’ 
well-measured and dignified eloquence had failed to secure enduring 
results, while Antony’s emotional and humanly warm—though 
partly hypocritical—oration succeeded. In general, the efficacy of 
Antony’s sly oration is brought into relief by the fact that Caesar 
is actually described by Shakespeare as a vain, superstitious, osten- 
tatiously extroverted fool, while Brutus is depicted as a genuinely 
honest idealist of introverted type, who suffers agonizing mental con- 
flict before he makes up his noble mind to lead the conspiracy which 
results in Caesar’s assassination. 

Our conclusions regarding the three questions formulated above 
turn out to be as follows: (1) Brutus’ speech distinctly and strongly 
appeals to the submission of his audience, while in Antony’s speech 
such appeal is conspicuously absent; (2) both speeches appeal to 
rational consideration, Antony’s, however, in a higher measure than 
Brutus’. Antony rarely states rational conclusions in positive prop- 
ositions but rather in questions which he guides his hearers them- 
selves to answer (Js that ambition?). This method, I insist, 
embodies an appeal to the assertion of the audience. Brutus, on the 
other hand, states rational conclusions in positive propositions (Then 
none have I offended); (3) Brutus’ speech appeals to one or two 
highly abstract sentiments more or less directed upon the collective 
ideal of the state as an institution. Antony’s speech appeals to a 
large variety of concrete impulses of individual personal significance. 

In view of this summary, and in view of the failure and success 
respectively of the two speeches, it might be proper to seek the abor- 
tive character of Brutus’ and the successful character of Antony’s 
attempt of persuasion in the differences in method applied by the 
two orators. Accordingly, we would conclude that Antony’s success 
probably is partly due to his careful avoidance of appeal to submis- 
sion, while Brutus’ failure probably is partly due to his strong em- 
phasis of such appeal. Submission to a fellow-man is injurious to 
the pride or self-regard of many people, while assertion is not. That 
is why, in persuasion, even a deceptive appeal to assertion—such as 
Antony’s speech continually discloses—might become a more effective 
agent in the induction of beliefs than appeal to submission; the 
appeal upon which Brutus attempts to found his message to the 
Roman citizens. 

Antony’s success is probably also partly due to the richness and 
to the concreteness and personal significance of his rational appeal. 
He speaks of Caesar filling the common treasury with gold; of 
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Caesar weeping when the poor have cried, etc. Brutus, on the other 
hand, relates Caesar’s person chiefly with the welfare of the abstract 
state. As just mentioned before, Antony lets his audience make its 
own rational conclusions, while Brutus states his rational conclusions 
in positive propositions. Antony, thus, appeals indirectly to the 
assertion of his audience; a fact that, no doubt, also contributes to 
his success. 

Of the greatest importance is the emotional appeal which makes 
a proposition itself an enduring value sustained independently of 
the person of the propounder. Antony applies such appeal. The 
proposition—Caesar was good and noble and has been severely 
wronged—he endows with affect generated from a multiplicity of 
great emotional tendencies, like the tender sentiment, the sentiment 
of moral indignation, the impulses of greed and gratitude, and what 
not. Having thus endowed his proposition, Antony can vanish from 
the psychological picture of his audience; his creation remains. In 
Brutus’ case the matter is different. Though Brutus appeals to a 
few highly abstract sentiments, the acceptance on the part of his 
audience of his proposition is chiefly contingent upon his hearers’ 
submission to himself. Accordingly, the preservation of his mes- 
sage in the minds of the Romans is conditioned by the continual 
presence in the psychological picture, of himself as the dominating, 
dignified leader. His message is not a self-contained living agency, 
because it itself has not become a value embraced with desire 
While Antony sets up what you might call an autonomous process, 
Brutus releases forces that he continually must supervise. 

Besides Mark Antony’s speech, there are several other note- 
worthy instances of persuasion in the works of Shakespeare. There 
is the famous occasion when Thyreus, the emissary of Octavius 
Caesar, visits Cleopatra and persuades her to interrupt her carnal 
relationship with Antony. There is the nearly paradoxical scene 
when Richard III persuades Queen Elizabeth to sanction his mar- 
riage with her daughter. ‘The analysis of anyone of these examples 
of persuasion reveals the same cardinal characteristics as the ones 
we find in Mark Antony’s oration. 

In minimizing the role of submission as an agent in the psychol- 
ogy of belief-engenderment, in general, and in the psychology of 
persuasion or propaganda, in particular, I have, for the sake of argu- 
ment, taken an extreme position which calls for a qualifying com- 


5 Antony and Cleopatra, Act III, Scene II. 
* The Tragedy of King Richard III, Act IV, Scene 4. 
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ment. The role of submission, in persuasion and propaganda, is 
not completely negligible. Appeal to submission is oftentimes very 
effective in securing the primary attention of an audience. Attention 
of the audience is necessary whenever you wish to convey to it a 
message. Success in inducing belief, however, is attained—as a rule 
—only if appeal to submission can be withdrawn without allowing 
the opinion you have endeavored to induce to lose its significance 
and reality in the mind of your hearers. 

Leaders of men today use persuasion and propaganda more ex- 
tensively than ever in their efforts to sway social and political opin- 
ions of great masses of people. Since important propaganda 
speeches are frequently printed in the daily press, any interested 
reader would have an easy opportunity of testing the validity of 
the principles of propaganda outlined in the present paper. Any 
comments resulting from such test will be highly welcome to the 
author. 
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CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY: THEIR 
NATURE AND INTERRELATIONS 
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Psychological literature indicates the prevalence of the view that 
character and personality constitute two distinct types of phenom- 
ena. The objective psychologist, on the contrary, believes that there 
is no warrant for isolating character traits from the other com- 
ponents of personality in order to elevate the former to a co-ordinate 
position beside all the others. Accordingly, it is the purpose of the 
present paper to inquire into the nature of character and its inter- 
relation with personality. 


I. CHARACTER AS A PHENOMENON OF OBJECTIVE PsyCHOLOGY 


Character as Interbehavior 


The psychologist can never observe anything but behavior. His 
descriptions of this behavior, however, may be and usually are heavily 
weighted with interpretative material derived from his unique 
ideology. Behavior consists of the activities of individuals as they 
interact with the various objects and persons about them. Thus when 
the psychologist studies Smith’s character, he speaks in the first in- 
stance of the way that individual behaves. The term character, of 
course, refers not only to immediate but also to expected perform- 
ances. 

More specifically, character interbehavior consists of interactions 
which do or do not conform to certain group specifications, as illus- 
trated by the expression “he is a character,” or conduct normalized 
by social usage as right and wrong. Depending upon whether these 
interactions are conventionally approved, the individual is or has a 
good or bad character.’ 


*The writer is not considering in this paper the various professedly meta- 
physical views of character such as those of Klages, for example. 
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Sociological and Psychological Character 


As we all know, the word character is not applied exclusively to 
psychological phenomena, but symbolizes sociological phenomena as 
well. This is only to be expected since character behavior is so 
closely related to group conformity. In order to define psychological 
character more sharply and to separate it off from related phenom- 
ena, it is well to compare the psychological materials of character 
with those of the several sociological approaches. 

Character is often taken as referring to moral or social standards 
to which persons conform or fail to conform. Sociological as dis- 
tinguished from psychological character constitutes a status or at 
most a standard of action. 

Character may also symbolize social or national customs. We 
speak of the seafaringness or cleanliness of particular groups, the 
politeness of the French, the thoroughness of the Germans, the craft- 
iness of the Greeks. These assertions merely sum up observations 
concerning the behavior of individuals, despite the belief that the 
qualities of group behavior are being described. 


Character and Social Judgments 


Psychological character is frequently confused with social judg- 
ments concerning character. Though social judgments are psy- 
chological phenomena, they are not character actions. We can 
adequately distinguish between the two by considering James’s con- 
ception of the social self. 

According to James,” we are in part what our fellow-men regard 
us as being. A man is partly an image in the eyes of his own “set.”’ 
So fame and celebrity are characteristics of men. But it is clear 
that Brown’s judgments concerning Smith are not actually the psy- 
chological characteristics or behavior of Smith. True enough, 
Brown’s opinions and judgments about Smith are psychological re- 
sponses, but they should not be confused with the activities and 
character of Smith whom we are studying at the moment. Brown 
regards Smith as an honest man, though the latter may really be a 
scoundrel. 

If, however, we turn our attention from Smith to Brown, we 
find an illustration of psychological character. It may be that Brown 
judges his fellow-beings in a characteristic way. Perhaps he habit- 
ually belittles the achievements and intentions of his friends and 
associates or persistently overestimates them. Such ways of acting 


* Principles of psychology (1890), chap. x. 
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constitute definite elements of his character. Furthermore, when 
Brown’s judgments of Smith differ from Jones’s and Taylor’s, we 
have an opportunity to study Brown’s traits comparatively. 

That Smith’s character is in no true sense comprised in Brown’s 
or Jones’s judgments is plain when we consider that his actions may 
be very differently described and interpreted from the standpoint of 
different moral and social standards. We may clearly differentiate, 
then, between the specific character behavior of Brown and any sort 
of general social judgment. James’s conception of the social self, 
therefore, loses much of its value in a psychological character study. 


Character Consists of Specific Performances 


Although from a strictly psychological standpoint the character 
of a man really consists of any sort of identifying behavior, we have 
already had occasion to point out that popular usage dictates that 
the term character shall refer to moral or approved conduct. To 
the psychologist who is interested in the specific interactions of indi- 
viduals with stimulus objects—ways of adjusting to stimuli—it is a 
matter of indifference whether he is called upon to describe character 
behavior or some other type. But in every case he can only deal 
with concrete performances. Accordingly, if we take character be- 
havior to consist of truth-telling or honest-dealing, these terms must 
refer to specific performances in particular situations. 

A quotation from a recent writer* illustrates the point : 

One of the most curious traits of the Irish peasant is this: however honest 
he himself may be (and there are few countries where ordinary debts are 
more scrupulously met, or where one can with such perfect confidence leave 
one’s door unbolted day and night), he cannot but admire him who “bests” 


his opponent by superior cunning. Especially is this true of the polling booth 
and of the law-court. 


As the quotation indicates, honesty is a way one may act under 
certain circumstances and not others. In other instances honesty is 
replaced by dishonesty (“besting”) or cunning. But even this 
specification is only a beginning for the psychologist. In addition, 
he must take into account the specific pattern of the act that is 
classified under the terms of besting and cunning. The exigencies 
of description, of course, impose upon us the necessity of using such 
words as cunning, honesty, politeness, helpfulness, etc. In each case, 
however, we regard them as naming classes of action which find 
their place in the repertoire of character behavior. 


*H. A. Law, Fortnightly Review (London), July, 1933. 
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Character Behavior and Traits 


Psychological phenomena, like so many other types, consist of 
fleeting actions requiring very little time for their occurrence. To 
discriminate the color of an object takes only a very small fraction 
of a second. Yet the psychologist, no less than other scientists, being 
interested in prediction and control, must have stable phenomena to 
handle. That psychological phenomena are sufficiently stable for 
these purposes is indicated by the psychologist’s ability to analyze 
them into their constituent units—namely, stimuli and responses. 
As it happens, the psychologist is more fortunate than some other 
scientists in being able to control his phenomena. He can do this by 
developing behavior in individuals. 

One of the most striking features of the process of growing up 
in a human society is that of building up all sorts of actions— 
discriminations, feelings, likes, dislikes, speech, etc.—through the 
direction and control of other persons. Now, although a psycholog- 
ical performance is a temporally insignificant affair, it is nevertheless 
true that psychologically an individual consists of just such activ- 
ities. Having built up a certain liking behavior you may be sure 
that under normal conditions every time you come into contact with 
the reciprocating stimulus object you will respond to it in that way. 
All psychological phenomena capable of being studied in this manner, 


whether of the character or some other type, constitute traits. 


X not only has just performed an honest action, but you can 
depend upon him to do so. In other words, X possesses the trait of 
honesty for certain situations. A trait, therefore, is a specific re- 
sponse to a specific stimulus, which may be expected to occur when 
that stimulus appears. Since a trait is an action present in an indi- 
vidual’s behavior equipment, even though at the moment it is not 
being performed, it may be called latent. From a strictly psycholog- 
ical standpoint the individual is nothing but a series of such latent 
actions, each of which may be expected to constitute a definite re- 
sponse in the presence of its appropriate stimulus. The sum of all 
such traits comprises the individual’s behavior equipment or psy- 
chological personality. 

It follows then that character from the psychological standpoint 
consists of a certain block of personality traits. Quite naturally, 
therefore, the study of the psychological basis of character hinges 
upon the study of psychological personality. 
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II. THE PsyCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 


Personality as the Organization of Traits 


The problem of personality for the psychologist focuses upon 
the question of how fleeting actions—momentary adaptations to 
stimuli—can possess an abiding character. The solution of this 
problem lies in the fact of organization. Taken in its totality, a 
person’s psychological behavior represents an integration—a sort of 
structural character. It is precisely this unique coherence of traits, 
this stabilizing organization of actions, that constitutes personality. 

Personality, then, is the basis for psychological unity, coherence, 
and identity. These characteristics of organized psychological life 
reflect the continued coexistence of a given set of reaction systems 
or response patterns. There are two bases for this coexistence. In 
the first place, a psychological personality is at the same time a 
biological individual—a unique organism. This uniqueness and in- 
dividuality provide a center for the development and organization 
of all sorts of traits. In the second place, the behavior experiences 
of an individual are always more or less homogeneous. Ordinarily, 
the person is reared under the auspices of a stable social unit, the 
family, which occupies a more or less fixed position in the commu- 
nity. Its membership remains constant or increases in a slow and 
gradual manner. Economic circumstances may shift and vary, but 
not frequently with disturbing irregularity. 

Thus, when these stabilizing and unifying conditions are present, 
the individual maintains a personal identity. He is an organized unit. 
Lacking such cohering circumstances, he becomes subject to various 
personality abnormalities. The famous Beauchamp case of multiple 
personality, studied by Morton Prince, clearly shows how fundamen- 
tally a disorganized and unstable family life causes personality dis- 
turbances. The literature of psychopathology in general demonstrates 
conclusively how such profound upheavals of human existence as 
wars are responsible for many different and pronounced personality 
abnormalities. 

Not only are these two conditions of personality sufficient to 
account for the integrity of the psychological individual and his 
behavior, but they also make it unnecessary to invoke any less ac- 
ceptable principle. We can, accordingly, avoid such a concept as 
that used by Shand, who finds it necessary to introduce a law of 
organization‘ to account for the psychological unity of the individual. 


* The foundations of character (New York, 1914), pp. 20 ff. 
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This is necessary, of course, because he thinks of psychological 
phenomena as simple or complex “states of mind,” instead of con- 
crete actions of individuals interrelated with stimuli. States of mind 
being excluded from the domain of science present insurmountable 
difficulties to one who wishes to account for their association. 


Personality Traits Differ in Type 


The conception that psychological personality consists of an or- 
ganization of reaction systems or response patterns interrelated with 
specific stimulus objects stands diametrically opposed to the view 
that personality is the name for a series of vague characteristics or 
qualities. As the following description of contrasting personality 
traits indicates, they differ markedly among themselves. 

Process and Specific Adaptation Traits. The teacher induces 
the child to set down numbers in a certain manner, in order to find 
what percentage one number is of another. After several sets of 
numbers are handled in this fashion, the process of calculating in- 
terest is acquired. Now once the child has learned to find the inter- 
est of a certain number, he has developed a process response pattern 
that he can apply to many numbers. Henceforth he can proceed to 
find the interest of any number within limits. The acquisition of 
such a response pattern adds to the child’s personality equipment a 
process form of trait. 

Compare this with the child’s behavior in learning how to pro- 
nounce a certain word. Whenever that particular word is presented, 
there is only one pronunciation that will fit. This constitutes the 
development of a specific adaptation trait. 

Distributed and Limited Traits. Rooted deeply in the varying 
custom standards lies the necessity to build up distributed and limited 
traits. Johnny is taught that when the minister is invited to dinner 
he must speak gently and respectfully, and not as he would in the 
presence of his friends on the playground. These traits we call 
limited because they are built up only for use under such restricted 
circumstances. 

On the other hand, Johnny is admonished that whatever he does 
he must do accurately and neatly. He must act in this manner 
whether he is doing his arithmetic lesson or making a kite. This 
illustrates a generally distributed type of response pattern. 

Temporary and Permanent Traits. In the field of school work 
especially, children build up informational responses which they re- 
tain only long enough to pass their examinations. After that, 
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through lack of practice or further attention to the materials, they 
no longer can perform such behavior. Howsoever long they retain 
these reaction patterns in their behavior equipment, they constitute 
only temporary traits. 

Beliefs instilled in early childhood, ways of pronunciation, likes 
and dislikes, remain, on the contrary, as permanent acquisitions. As 
we have already intimated, it is such relatively permanent traits that 
serve to identify and characterize an individual. 

Personal and Shared Traits. The democratic principles govern- 
ing the organization and administration of public school life dictate 
the common development by all individuals of certain ways of act- 
ing, and even the numbers of such response patterns. Every child 
must be able to give answers concerning certain historical dates, 
the location and economic products of certain countries. These in- 
formational traits each child shares with every other. Conventional 
character traits fall into this class of shared behavior and contrast 
with the individual’s private or personal forms of interbehavior. 

Deliberate and Casually Acquired Traits. Most of the reactions 
we have referred to are acquired through definite stimulation based 
on certain goals to be reached or ends to be achieved. For the most 
part, such response patterns are built up in a deliberately controlled 
manner. Thus the school board may determine how far in the book 
each member in the class must go during a school term. 

But there are many traits which the child acquires through cas- 
ual contacts with things in various contingencies. Perhaps he hap- 
pens to be present when the electrician repairs the electric bell, and 
himself discovers how certain wires can be replaced. This knowledge 
trait is acquired in a purely casual manner. 


Personality Comprises Many Classes of Traits 


The number of traits constituting any particular personality is 
exceedingly large, and they are distributed into a very extensive 
range of classes. LEveryone’s behavior equipment includes aspira- 
tions, even though they may go no further than the desire for an 
improvement in material circumstances. Some kind of knowledge 
is the psychological possession of the least informed. No one es- 
capes thrills and elevations of moods, or the disappointment and 
depression of outraged feelings. All these forms of action, and 
great numbers of others besides, may be regarded as persistent 
actions performed in the presence of certain objects and conditions. 
As such they are inevitable components of every personality. 


x 
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While it is not feasible for us to describe in detail even a gen- 
eralized scheme of personality, we may append the following table 
of activities or traits to illustrate a typical personality equipment.® 


TABLE OF TRAITS 


1. Abilities 7. Tastes 13. Mannerisms 

2. Skills 8. Talents 14. Intelligence 

3. Capacities 9. Ambitions 15. Desires 

4. Habits 10. Knowledge 16. Fears and Phobias 
5. Dispositions 11. Manners 17. Prejudices 

6. Ideals 12. Accomplishments 18. Beliefs 


Our specimen classification of traits is based upon types of psy- 
chological adjustment. Since there are so many ways in which the 
organism adapts itself to its surroundings, each personality or psy- 
chological individual naturally includes all of these various classes 
and many others. 

In analyzing personality it is to our advantage to treat all activ- 
ities as co-ordinate behavior equipments. It is impossible, therefore, 
to reduce the classes of traits to five® or even a small multiple of five. 
Allport and Odbert’s list of 17,954 trait-names suggests a more 
adequate notion of personality organization.’ 

In the attempt to limit the number of trait classes there lurks a 
trace of the old faculty psychology which is based upon the con- 
ception of forces and powers inhering in a fixed or at least given 
mind. By contrast, to allow for as many classes or traits as we 
find characteristic performances means to derive our personality con- 
ception from actually observed phenomena. 


Personality Originates in Reactional Biography 


Granting that personality is an equipment of specific actions or 
traits, how do these traits originate? To raise this question obli- 
gates us to study the actual development of an individual from his 
earliest infancy. We must observe him as he becomes proficient in 
his movements, acquires skill in handling things, takes on likes and 
dislikes, becomes obedient and disobedient, learns to communicate 
with his elders and playmates, and in general becomes a person. This 
complex development we summarize as the individual’s reactional 
biography. 

*For a full description of traits classes see J. R. Kantor, Principles of psy- 
chology (New York, 1924), I, chap. iii. 
*Cf. F. H. Allport, Social psychology (Boston, 1924). 


™G. W. Allport and H. S. Odbert, Trait-names, a psycho-lexical study, 
Psychol. Rev. Monog., 1935, 47, no. 1. 
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Any reactional biography consists of a succession of interactions 
which result in an individual developing all sorts of behavior traits. 
Notice that one’s psychological interactional history is the third of a 
series of such histories. The other two are biological and may be 
called phylogenetic and ontogenetic evolution respectively.® 

When the human individual comes into the world it is nothing 
but an immature biological organism. Despite its lack of develop- 
ment it may possibly acquire some simple reflex reactions during its 
intrauterine life. We may be sure, however, that the infinity of 
distinctively human responses develops only after the organism has 
had opportunity to come into contact with stimulus objects. This 
series of contacts in its entirety constitutes the genetic basis for 
behavior equipment. 

Reactional biography, therefore, partly follows and partly par- 
allels the individual’s biological development. As we have indicated, 
the organism’s psychological life does not begin until the fertilized 
ovum has passed through a series of contacts with its environing 
conditions and reached a certain stage of biological maturity. This 
series of preceding biological interactions is partly embryological and 
partly post-natal. In the post-natal development we recognize the 
series of maturation processes which must occur before the indi- 
vidual can perform certain actions. For example, the child must 
be able to balance himself before he can stand, and able to stand 
before he can walk or run. 

Phylogenetic evolution consists of a series of biological inter- 
actions which give rise to the species or variations. In this sense 
all the members of a species or variety of organism are alike and 
different as their phylogenetic evolution diverges or converges. This 
phase of biological evolution is important as a basis for the varia- 
tions in the reactional biographies of different forms of organisms. 
Animals with a different phylogenetic evolution are differently 
equipped for psychological interactions than are others. Hence our 
differentiated psychological performance ‘scale for the organisms 
situated on the different rungs of the biological evolution ladder. 

By ontogenetic evolution or embryology we refer to the series of 
biological interactions culminating in the development of the biolog- 
ical individual with its particular complement of anatomical struc- 
tures and physiological functions. When these structures and 
functions are normal, the organism is in that measure equipped to 
undergo a psychological reactional biography. Should the individual 


*Cf. J. R. Kantor, The evolution of mind, Psychol. Rev., 1936, 52, 455-565. 
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not develop normally in its embryological career, it may be psy- 
chologically incapacitated. Similarly, injuries and deformations not 
resulting from or during embryological development may produce 
incapacitating effects. The range of psychological interactions is so 
large, however, that some sorts of biological imperfections may not 
interfere with the development of an admirable psychological equip- 
ment of traits. The reader himself will be able to supply numerous 
examples illustrating this point. 

Given the two underlying biological developmental processes, the 
organism proceeds to acquire its psychological equipment. The third 
or reactional biography phase of development must be regarded as a 
series of minute interactions with objects that occur through milli- 
seconds of time. During these interactions the organism takes on or 
builds up its response configurations—some of which we call traits— 
while the objects take on reciprocally stimulational functions. 

Throughout these observations concerning reactional biography 
the concrete and specific character of psychological phenomena must 
be emphasized, whether we are concerned with any given reaction 
or with the individual’s total equipment. This emphasis upon con- 
crete interactional facts extends far enough to include what are 
ordinarily called capacities, aptitudes, and all other potentialities for 
responding to things. 


Three General Sources of Personality Traits 


The development of a personality trait is always an event oper- 
ating in a special situation. Nevertheless, we can divide all these 
various situations into three great classes. 

Universal. Each individual possesses a large number of uni- 
versal traits—universal because they are possessed by all psycholog- 
ical organisms, whether human or infrahuman. It is typical of these 
traits that they depend for their existence and character upon the 
cellular organization of the individual. Also, they are definitely 
determined by the natural properties of the objects with which the 
organism comes into contact. Simple reflexes afford the best ex- 
amples. Place a lighted match to the skin of any psychological 
individual and you obtain the characteristic reflex behavior which is 
inevitable and automatic because of the biological construction of 
the individual and the nature of the stimulus object. 

Social. The traits we designate as social are also shared by indi- 
viduals, but only by the members of certain social psychological 
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groups. All English-speaking persons call a hat the hat, while the 
members of a German group refer to the same object as der Hut, a 
French group, le chapeau. Such traits are determined by the cul- 
tural or civilizational circumstances in which the social psycholog- 
ical groups and their members are placed. Frenchmen are not 
disgusted by snails as components of a menu, while individuals 
whose reactional biographies have developed under other civiliza- 
tional circumstances are nauseated even at the suggestion of eating 
snails. The horror of a European over killing a weak and helpless 
infant is undoubtedly dependent upon the anthropological auspices 
under which he was reared, whereas peoples of other civilizational 
communities consider it equally atrocious to permit such helpless 


organisms to suffer and make trouble for the rest of the community. | 


Individual. Probably all individuals have had behavior experi- 
ences in which they have built up personal responses to objects. John 
cowers and cries in the presence of a particular dog because that dog 
snapped at him at some time in the past. All our traits of origi- 
nality and inventiveness have their sources in such individualistic 
behavior conditions. 


Individual Personality Differences 


When we attend carefully to the millisecond development of a 
psychological organism, it becomes quite evident that no two indi- 
viduals can possibly pass through an identical interbehavorial 
history. Accordingly, every personality equipment consists of a 
different combination of the various members of the trait classes 
that we have enumerated. It is for this reason that the law of indi- 
vidual differences is one of the most fundamental in the entire field 
of psychology. 

Children even of the same family and under what superficially 
appears to be identical behavior conditions build up traits which 
they do not share with each other. As a result, one sibling may be 
selfish, another one generous; even provided they are both generous 
they may exhibit such a trait with respect to very different objects. 

In illustration of the impossibility of two children passing 
through the same reactional biography consider that two siblings 
only a year apart in age cannot have, psychologically speaking, the 
same mother. The mother’s experiences with the older child will 
greatly transform her as a personality by the time the second child 
is born and reared. With twins, of course, conditions are different, 
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since, unless they are separated, their reactional biographies may be 
more nearly alike.® 

Nevertheless, the fact that children have two parents, each with 
a different personality equipment and with varying contacts with 
the children, provides many opportunities for differences in be- 
havior interactions with things. The Freudians have offered us 
fruitful suggestions concerning the psychological cross effects that 
the father and mother can produce in children of opposite sex. 

Generally speaking, the cultural conditions surrounding family 
life are rich in circumstances making for differences in personality 
equipment. From the first moment when the infant is branded with 
a pink or blue ribbon, the sex of the individual is an inevitable 
source for variations in his reactional biography. Our society, like 
most others, has created many artificial barriers between the sexes, 
dividing them off in learning, work, duties, morals, obligations, 
dress, etc. These social barriers constitute fundamental conditions 
making for personality differences. How fundamental these con- 
ditions are, many writers attempt to prove by making comparisons 
between the civilizations of Western Europe, America, and Russia. 

In our society, too, we have institutionalized various biological 
traits, so that the color (red-headedness, blondness), shape, and size 
(fatness, slimness) of persons stimulate in us action that in turn 
stimulates them to build up certain psychological traits. For ex- 
ample, it may well be that the proverbial irrascibility of a red-headed 
boy has been built up in him by the social conditions which mark 
him as an object for teasing and torment. 

The social basis for personality development need not, of course, 
center about the biological characteristics of individuals. Think 
only of the numerous bases for personality differences residing in 
the various social, economic, and cultural circumstances of school, 
play, and work life. 


Personality Types 


From the earliest days of psychology scientists have been inter- 
ested in classifying individuals according to certain types. We need 
only mention the Galenic temperaments, the introvert and extrovert 
personalities, the submissive and aggressive, the social and egotistic 
types, as well as the facile polarization of optimists and pessimists, 
progressives and conservatives, classicists and romanticists, etc. 


*Cf. H. H. Newman, F. N. Freeman, and K. J. Holzinger, Twins: a study of 
heredity and environment (Chicago, 1937). 
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Undoubtedly there are types of personality. No personality 
classification, however, can be regarded as anything but a prag- 
matic differentiation of individuals for some definite purpose. Even 
though we think of personality types as individuals possessing some 
sort of striking behavior characteristic rather than some absolute 
kind of mentality, the classification is made with a practical end in 
view. We dare not, however, overlook the fact that any individual 
is likely to be phlegmatic in one situation, choleric in another, intro- 
vertive about certain things and extrovertive about others. 


III. THe PsycHoLoGy or CHARACTER 


Two Types of Character Development 


Assuming that character consists of certain types of personality 
traits, the psychology of character is concerned with such specific 
problems as: (1) the ways in which character traits are developed, 
(2) the relation of character and intelligence, and the relative place 
of (3) conventionality and (4) idiosyncrasy in character behavior. 

The process of developing character consists of building up par- 
ticular kinds of traits—in other words, co-ordinating specific re- 
sponses with specific stimulus functions. To become generous means 
to build up a sharing reaction instead of a retaining response. To 
be courageous is to acquire the response of meeting a certain dan- 
ger unflinchingly. Like other psychological development, character 
formation is accomplished in two ways: (a) casually through ‘sim- 
ple behavior acquisition, and (b) deliberately through learning. The 
primary distinction here is that simple behavior acquisition consists 
of casually adding traits to one’s personality equipment by observ- 
ing ways in which others act. Learning consists of adding traits to 
one’s equipment by various contrivances. 


Intelligence and Character 


Howsoever comforting the belief that if a person is intelligent, 
he likewise possesses a good character, it is not substantiated by 
observation. All too frequently we find that individuals employ 
their knowledge and intelligence in the accomplishment of acts which 
are regarded as anti-social and hence indicative of bad character. 
The investigation of personality indicates conclusively that it is pos- 
sible for contrasting kinds of traits to be parts of a person’s equip- 
ment. Superior intelligence may exist side by side with traits of 
cruelty, dishoriesty, and disregard of the rights of others. Notwith- 
standing these facts, it is still justifiable to expect that an individual 
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will not possess a fine character without an equipment of knowl- 


edge, sensitivity to human requirements and insight into one’s rights 
and obligations. 


Character and Conventionality 


Since character traits bear moral or social attributes, it follows 
that such traits are definitely influenced by the social circumstances 
under which persons live. The social or moral standards of a group 
set the pace for the development of particular kinds of psychological 
traits. Language standards are among the most obvious behavior 
determiners of this type. They influence the members of a certain 
community, of a stratum thereof, to pronounce the g in such words 
as “being,” “going,” etc., while in others “bein” and “goin” repre- 
sent the cultural standard. 

The impact of convention upon the acquisition and performance 
of character behavior is similarly illustrated by observing the con- 
trasting groups which do or do not steal, have more than one hus- 
band or wife, kill their female children, or dispose of the elderly 
people who are no longer an asset to the community. In general, 
social influences condition every variety of character trait; they 
determine that an individual should or should not be compassionate, 


sympathetic, affectionate, kindly, or loving with respect to specific 
objects and conditions. 


Idiosyncrasy and Character 


Though most character traits are conventionally determined, 
some are idiosyncratic in origin and quality. Not even all approved 
traits are acts of conformity. By idiosyncratic traits we mean those 
characteristic forms of interbehavior that arise from the individual’s 
private experiences.*° Such forms of behavior are in great part re- 
sponsible for social change and progress. When social scientists 
face the question how styles, manners, and ways of thought become 
modified, not a few of them are thoroughly convinced that it is 
through the initiative and effort of individuals. The best illustra- 
tions to support this view are naturally drawn from the fields of 
invention and artistic originality. Innovations in material objects 
and activities of groups, although representing only the slow and 
painful accumulations of small variations, can arise and finally be- 
come established as new civilizational trends only through the activ- 
ities of individuals. 

Idiosyncratic or non-conformity traits take their place in the 


* Cf. J. R. Kantor, An outline of social psychology (Chicago, 1929). 
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individual's character equipment in three ways. First, they may 
simply mark the person as a bad character or as one possessing some 
bad character traits. Again, individualistic character traits differing 
from those of other members of a community may be initially 
frowned upon, even utterly condemned, and later become the most 
cherished and conservatively preserved traits. And finally, the mem- 
bers of most communities may simply condone unusual and even 
what is for them immoral conduct, when performed by the inventive 
genius or original painter or musician. Whatever the case may be, 
the individual’s character equipment includes idiosyncratic traits and 
to that extent is idiosyncratically conditioned. 

Summarizing, we may say that when the facts of psychology 
are regarded as concrete stimulus-response interactions, all psycholog- 
ical traits are alike in principle. Accordingly, character traits may 
be regarded as a class of activities developed in the individual's life- 
time and conditioned by innumerable social, personal, economic, and 
historical circumstances. The class of character traits is therefore 
co-ordinate with every other trait-class under the general rubric ot 
personality. Personality is the collective name for all traits, no 
matter how they are classified for particular purposes. To make 
character traits a unique series co-ordinate with personality is to 
inject a conventional belief into what should be described as objec 
tively occurring events. 
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A STUDY OF FAILURE* 


DOROTHY GANDINE-STANTON 


University of Manchester 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FAILURE 


It is easy to ask for definitions of failure. They are inevitably 
negative, as “Not to achieve your object,” or “Not to get on in 
your work.” Our existing Western civilization and culture are 
based on a desire to excel. Failure may be explained or condoned, 
but it is not easily accepted. It is, however, surprising to find how 
little is known about this very common human experience. Most 
attempts to define failure, or its positive counterpart, success, really 
do little but describe the individual who suffers the experience and 
do not consider the nature of the experience involved. 

That a failure is one to be despised is indicated by Overstreet, 
who writes: “What, we may ask, is a failure in life? Obviously it 
is a person without influence: one to whom no one attends.”? The 
same idea is well expressed by Antony, son of Lord Lytton, in a 
letter to his father. He regrets the impracticability of a retreat to 
leisured ease on a South Sea island, not because of everyday material 
considerations, but because “One would not be happy, oblivious and 
contented, but a failure.’’? 

More common, however, than references to lack of influence, are 
references to lack of material possessions as a criterion of failure. 
Alexander Bain says of his brothers: “I may say they were all 
failures in life, every one of them had at some time or other to be 
assisted by me,”* while according to Field, “We find it widely ac- 
cepted that the amount of money gained is a test of success.”* Blatz 
tries to describe failure by contrasting it with success. He says: 
“Our inner impulses generate action in respect of our environment, 
but the environment may resist appropriation. When this resistance 

* Communicated by Professor T. H. Pear. 
*H. A. Overstreet, Influencing human behaviour (London, 1926), p. 21. 
* Earl of Lytton, Antony (London, 1935), p. 133. 


*W. de la Mare, Early one morning (London, 1935), p. 372. 
*G. C. Field, Prejudice and impartiality (London, 1932), p. 33. 
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is overcome and some goal is attained we speak of success; when it 
proves too strong, so that the individual gives up and retreats, we 
describe this as failure.”’ It is the feeling of inadequacy and sub- 
sequent retreat that mark the experience of failure. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF FAILURE 


Experience of failure may accompany objective success, for, 
unless we know their objectives, we cannot tell if the aims of 
others have been attained. More commonly, however, the reverse 
is the case. In our eagerness for recognition and in our efforts to 
avoid the scorn of our fellows we deceive ourselves, by some ration- 
alization or modification of our aspirations, so that what appears 
objectively as a failure is experienced subjectively as a success. Few 
like to be termed failures and those who term themselves such are 
by no means always anxious to be believed. Frequently I am asked 
about my work. When I say I am interested in failure I am told: 
“You had better begin on me.” But I am rarely able to obtain any 
more exact information. 

Fortunately, however, most of us do at some time or other ex- 
perience failure. To be unaware of one’s own limitations is a per- 
sonality defect the extreme form of which is found in the state of 
elation, which is a feature of certain psychoses. Clifford Beers tells 
us from his own experience that in this state “Failure and impos- 
sible are as words from an unknown tongue.’’® This assertion is 
confirmed by the work of Hoppe’ and Ssolovyev-Elpidinski.® 

We have been considering individual failure. A problem of even 
greater interest but difficult to examine is that of group, usually 
national or racial, failure. Individuals are reluctant to admit fail- 
ure; groups rarely, if ever, do so. It is too difficult. Jacob Wasser- 
mann makes this clear when he writes: 


To be proclaimed inferior as an individual is far more easily borne than 
disparagement of one’s race. . . . Against libels of the race all arguments 
and proofs are ineffectual, and the inmost and most carefully guarded mirror 
of the consciousness grows dim and tarnished.® 


Naturally he does not believe his race to be inferior, for he adds 
later : 


°W. E. Blatz, The management of young children (Toronto, 1931), p. 316. 

°C. W. Beers, A mind that found itself (London, 1908), p. 193. 

*F. Hoppe, Experiments in the experience of success and failure in psycho- 
pathic and feebleminded children (Hamburg, 1932). 

®J. E. Ssolovyev-Elpidinski, On so-called psychic satiation (Moscow, 1935). 

* J. Wassermann, My life as German and Jew (London, 1934), p. 54. 
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The tragedy of the Jew’s life is the union in his soul of a sense of superior- 
ity and the feeling that he carries a stigma of inferiority.1° 


The group here described is not experiencing failure; it is only 
aggrieved at the suggestion of its inferiority. It is doubtful if a 
group could survive the experience of failure. Such experience 
often leads to the disintegration of the individual as is shown in 
neurosis, and I believe it would inevitably lead to the disintegration 
of the group. To maintain the necessary “sense of superiority,” we 
rationalize as groups even more fiercely than as individuals. 


Every civilization develops its protective legends. It takes some flattering 
unction to its soul lest it should reveal too frankly to itself defects that shame 
the mind. An India ignorant of material comfort extols eagerly its genius 
for the mystic life. A China that has failed to develop its natural resources 
explains its devotion to reflective wisdom. An England still semi-feudal 
insists upon the zeal of its aristocracy for public service. An America 
which does not know where it is going proclaims the splendour of speed 
for its own sake. We wear our failures as a favor the beauty of which 
can never be too passionately praised.1 


Ability to experience failure demands a certain level of develop- 
ment. Of one of his apes Kohler tells us: “Rana likes to attempt 
over and over again things which are in practice impossible.” 
Hoppe found feebleminded children to be similarly unaffected by 
failure and thus presumably unaware of it. It is highly improb- 
able that children of less than eighteen months are able to evaluate 
their own achievement and thus they cannot experience failure. Ch. 
Buhler tells of a ten-months-old child who managed to make a doll 
squeak and who was much pleased when she succeeded.** Yet 
Buhler does not introduce the competition test, involving awareness 
of the merit of one’s own performance until the fifth year.* It is 
only with the development of awareness of self, usually from two 
to four years, that failure can be experienced, but there are wide 
individual differences in this development of a sense of failure. It 
only seems safe to conclude that it is not present in the first year of 
life, is usually found during the fourth year, and should certainly be 
found by the end of the sixth year in all normal children. This 
was illustrated in the experiments of Pearl J. Greenberg,” who 

Tbid., p. 75. 

“H. J. Laski, The dangers of obedience (New York, 1930), p. 121. 
™W. Kohler, The mentality of apes (New York, 1925), p. 130. 

*C. Bihler, The first year of life (New York, 1930). 


“C, Bihler and H. Hezer, Testing children’s development (London, 1935). 
*P. J. Greenberg, Competition in children, Amer. J. Psychol., 1932. 
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studied the competitiveness in sixty children from two to seven 
years. She found the competitive spirit in more than 90 per cent 
of her six-year-old group. To compete involves evaluation of one’s 
own performance, an essential prerequisite of the experience of 
failure. 

We may assume that all normal adults and older children have 
the mental equipment adequate for the experience of failure, but 
they will not always have this experience when they are unsuccessful 
at some given task. To elicit the experience the task must be only 
just beyond the aspiration of the worker. Koffka makes this very 
clear in his discussion of Hoppe’s work: 


Thus, if the task is to hit the bull’s eye of a target every time, the subject 
may at first substitute the task, hit the target, then hit ring 50, then 75, and 
only then 100, i.e. bull’s eye. Thus level of aspiration and not the real task 
determines the experiences of success and failure and these in their turn 
determine the level of aspiration, the former tending to raise, the latter to 
lower it. However, if the task is either too far below or too far above the 
aspiration level neither failure nor success is experienced. We do not feel 
failures because we cannot prove a certain difficult mathematical proposition 
(unless we are mathematicians so that the task belongs to our level of aspira- 
tion) nor do we experience success because we can carry out the task of 
fetching a book from a shelf.1¢ 


The experience is thus limited to a rather narrow zone of difficulty 
determined not only by the ability, but also by the ambition of the 
person concerned. | 

Since the experience is thus determined partly by the aims of the 
individual, it is important to examine the relations between incentive 
and failure. Without incentive of some kind no task would ever 
be performed, but is the experience of failure dependent upon the 
existence of some strong desire to succeed? and is the intensity of 
the experience of failure directly or indirectly related to the strength 
of the incentive? 

The answer to both of these questions would appear to be yes. 
It is, however, difficult to estimate the effect of incentive in any 
experience; it can only be estimated in terms of the performance. 
We shall see later that both very strong and very weak incentives 
are given as causes of failure, and, consequently, it is unwise to 
suggest any certain relationship between the experience of failure 
and incentive. It is clear, too, that incentives cannot easily be kept 
constant from the subjective standpoint. We have just seen that 
the experience of success or failure itself determines the level of 

*K. Koffka, Principles of Gestalt psychology (New York, 1935), p. 671. 
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aspiration. All this amounts to saying that the most important fac- 
tor in eliciting the experience of failure is not the desire to succeed, 
but the expectation of success. Where success is not anticipated, 
the worker may feel frustrated, but since he does not attribute his 
unsatisfactory performance to his own inadequacy but rather to the 
nature of the task, he will not experience failure. 


CAUSES OF OBJECTIVE FAILURE 


Only causes of objective failure are here described. It is pos- 
sible that in at least some cases the objective failure resulted in the 
experience of failure, but the factors conducive to failure as enu- 
merated in this section must be considered as subsidiary to those 
already mentioned in the last section. 

We have just described anticipation of success as essential to 
the experience of failure. Anticipation of failure is one of the most 
usual causes of objective failure, which in its turn increases the 
fear of failure. Lewin comments on this vicious circle: “If now 
the less gifted child experiences failure he will attack subsequent 
problems less intensely. The increased fear of failure creates a 
situation still more unfavorable.”?* It seems likely that failure is 
becoming increasingly frequent, for not only is the vicious circle 
just described eternally operative, but general tolerance of failure 
is decreasing. It is hard to tell just how this intolerance is caused, 
but man seems generally dissatisfied with the ethical and social 
structure of the world in which he lives and is making universal 
demands for efficiency and effective handling of difficulties. It thus 
seems that the intolerance of failure is based on fear of a particularly 
deep-rooted kind and is bound up with a natural desire for security. 
All this is largely speculative, but these facts remain: failure is be- 
coming increasingly frequent; fear of failure is becoming more in- 
tense; intolerance of failure is increasing; and, as each of these 
three facts serves to encourage the other two, it is impossible to 
say which should come first. 

These conclusions are supported by the following facts: (1) the 
increase of neurosis and psychosis,’* (2) the growth of interest in 
mental hygiene,*® and (3) the results of public examinations.” 

7K. Lewin, 4 dynamic theory of personality (New York, 1935), p. 112. 
* A. Adler, What life should mean to you (London, 1932), p. 8. 
*E. R. Groves and P. Blanchard, Introduction to mental hygiene (London, 


1930), p. 433. 


® J. M. Crofts and D. C. Jones, Secondary school examination statistics (Lon- 
don, 1928). 
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Apart from these general considerations, there are specific factors 
to consider in any individual failure. Seligmann thinks failure may 
be due to faulty endocrine secretions. He writes: 

I do not doubt that the internal secretions may exert a considerable influence 
on the psychical make-up of the individual, but pathology apart, I doubt 
whether such relatively small excess or diminution in the secretions of the 
ductless glands as not to influence the general health can determine the type 
of the individual, though it may well be that such minor deviations determine 
whether, within the type, he shall be a success or failure.?? 


Few of us, however, can believe the causes of failure to be so simple. 
There is considerable support for the view that failure is due to 
some personal defect in character. Adler repeatedly emphasizes the 
relative unimportance of circumstances and summarizes his views 
thus: “No experience is a cause of success or failure . . . we de- 
termine ourselves by the meaning we give to situations.”** Even 
where there is another cause for the failure such as imperfect 
physique, an unsatisfactory mother, loss of parents in early child- 
hood, or illegitimacy, he still maintains: “It is the individual who 
is not interested in his fellowmen who has the greatest difficulties 
in life and provides the greatest injury to others. It is from among 
such individuals that all human failures spring.’’** This is, like most 
generalizations, an over-simplification, but it serves to emphasize the 
importance of the individual rather than of his circumstances in 
determining success and failure. 

The only point on which we can find substantial agreement among 
investigators, both theoretical and practical, is that failure is not 
due only to lack of ability. Many evade the question by saying 
that it depends mainly on personality, as in the investigations of 
Brown,” of Hoopingarner** or of G. C. Brandenberg,” who found 
no relation between income and intelligence but a_ substantial 
connection between income and “personality” (as measured by a 
questionnaire). Others emphasize the importance of effort. It is 
widely believed that hard work and perseverance make for success 
and that their absence invites failure. This lack of effort is some- 
times believed to be due to lack of incentive which has already been 


*"G. C. Seligmann, Psychology and racial differences, from Psychology and 
Modern Problems (London, 1935), p. 90. 

= Adler, op. cit., pp. 14, 253. 

*S. Brown, Why men fail and become dependent, Psychiat. Quart., 1929, 3, 
154-155. 

*N. L. Hoopingarner, Why men fail or succeed, Occupation, 1935, 2, 25-35. 

*G. C. Brandenberg, Personality and vocational achievement, J. App. Psychol., 
1925, 4, 12-30. 
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discussed, and which Freeman*® believes to be the main cause of 
student failure. It is, however, possible that an intense incentive 
may cause failure. We have all heard of the sportsman who is not 
at his best in a match or contest, or of the good student who cannot 
pass examinations. Thorndike** has demonstrated that increase of 
reward is only effective within certain limits. After a certain point 
further increase does as much harm by excitement as it might do 
good by stimulation. 

There are many alleged and demonstrated causes of human fail- 
ure, some of which we have just enumerated. Briefly, the one who 
fails usually blames circumstances and thus avoids the experience of 
failure. Investigators agree only in considering failure as due to a 
defect in personality rather than to a lack of ability. 


EFFECTS OF FAILURE 


Failure is usually considered an injurious experience from which 
children at least should be guarded. It is true that serious failure 
may lead to mental breakdown. It is true that each experience of 
failure increases the fear of failure and thus invites further failure, 
and most of us would agree with Burt that “the depressing effects of 
perpetual failure must be avoided at all costs.”** But, in spite of 
all its very real disadvantages and dangers, some experience of fail- 
ure is essential for balanced development, if only to aid in the appre- 
ciation of success. Lewin explains its necessity thus: “Only in a 
free life-space in which the child has the possibility of choosing his 
goals according to his own needs and in which, at the same time, 
he fully experiences the objectively conditioned difficulties in the 
attainment of the goal, can a clear level of reality be formed. Only 
thus can the ability for responsible decision develop.””® 

For the group as well as for the individual objective failure, 
even if unaccompanied by failure experience, can prove beneficial. 
Havelock Ellis says of the effects of the Napoleonic wars: “The 
triumph left enfeeblement, the defeat acted as a strong tonic.” 


European history since 1918 has illustrated this same truth only 
too well. 


*F. S. Freeman, Elusive factors tending to reduce correlation between intelli- 
gence tests and college grades, School and Society, 1929, 29, 784-786. 

"FE. L. Thorndike and G. Farland, The influence of increase and decrease of 
reward upon the rate of learning, J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 401-411. 

*C. Burt, The subnormal mind (London, 1935), p. 148. 

* Lewin, op. cit., p. 179. 

*H. Ellis, The task of social hygiene (London, 1912), p. 58. 
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REACTION TO FAILURE 


No one could hope to complete a comprehensive survey of all 
the failures recorded in autobiographies, diaries, letters, and biog- 
raphies, but even an unrepresentative sample is of some interest, if 
only in indicating how many forms of behavior are likely to be 
elicited by failure experience. Of even greater interest is the con- 
sideration of all the failures recorded in any one autobiography, for 
this reveals an unusual degree of consistency in the responses given 
at different times by the same individual. It is impossible to say 
how reliable is the consistency found in these autobiographies or in 
the experiments with young children to be described later, but there 
is certainly ground for suggesting that reaction to failure is a prom- 
ising personality indicator depending more upon the individual than 
upon the circumstances which elicit the failure experience. 


In his autobiography Lo Bagola—a savage who started life in the 
African bush and reached the United States via Scotland and Jerusalem— 
gives many accounts of difficulty and failure. Of himself he writes: “A 
savage trait in me causes me to despair quickly.”3! He certainly cries at any 
setback he encounters from the age of three to thirty. 

Antony’s letters tell a different story. He is always ready to blame cir- 
cumstances for his own difficulties from the age of nine when he suggests 
he will not be in the cricket eleven because the games master does not like 
him to the age of twenty-three when he says he “could never write a book in 
India.”’3? 

The lives of military heroes are characterized by accounts of persistence 
in spite of overwhelming odds. Armstrong records unsuccessful heroes 
throughout the ages. Vercingetorix in the first century B.C. tried to defy 
the force of Caesar in Gaul; Scanderbeg, the national of the Albanians, 
struggled for twenty years against the Turks; Kosciusko led the Poles 
against the Russians until in 1794 “gathering a band of his principal fol- 
lowers about him, and heading the forlorn hope in person, he charged 
straight against the Russian centre.”%3 This led to the death of all but him- 
self. He was wounded and imprisoned. 

Autobiographies containing no reference to failure are not rare. Con- 
spicuous among them are those of Hitler and Mussolini. While Hitler 
makes no reference to any failure of his own, he suggests that in others it 
is only due to “cowardice, laziness, or incapacity.”°* Mussolini is more 
explicit about his own immunity from failure. He writes: “I have always 
felt a power over events and over men ... I never had any feeling of 
uncertainty ... The Grand Council has always succeeded. I preside over it.’”’35 
And so on. Similar comments are numerous. 

"TL. Bagola, An African savage’s own story (New York, 1930), p. 367. 

* Earl of Lytton, op. cit., pp. 14 and. 213. 

*W. J. Armstrong, The heroes of defeat (Ohio, 1905). 

“A. Hitler, My struggle (London, 1931), p. 141. 

*B. Mussolini, My autobiography (London, 1928), pp. 133, 193, 195. 
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In striking contrast to these who admit no defeat are the accounts of 
those who at once admit their own inability and withdraw from the contest. 
Such behavior has been found in distinguished men in all spheres of activ- 
ity. Lindbergh describes his first flight: “When the plane was about four 
feet from the ground the right wing began to drop, so I decided it was 
time to make a landing.”36 

William James wrote to his father of his difficulties in South America: 
“The grit and energy of some men are called forth by the resistance of the 
world. But as for myself, I seem to have no spirit whatever of this kind, 
no pride which makes me ashamed to say, ‘I can’t do that’.”37 

There are intermediate types between those who never retreat and those 
who quietly withdraw at the realization of their own inadequacy. Some 
admit discouragement like William McDougall, who says: “Even now, after 
forty-five years of sustained effort, I am not sure that I have made any 
progress,”’38 

Others indulge in simple compensatory behavior as did Mac, a friend 
of Antony, who “was so furious at being beaten by a Swiss guide in a ski 
race that he drank four glasses of grog for tea.’”’3® 

Others are more constructive in their compensatory efforts as was Dis- 
raeli who studied public speaking only after his first speech had proved a 
failure, or Charles Spearman who tells us that after an unsuccessful attempt 
to establish one of his early theories he tried to console himself “with a 
glance at the psychological literature of earlier times.’”’4° 

Then there are those who get angry as did Kohler’s ape Koko who “flung 
the box to and fro and kicked it”;4! or Harry Lauder, who, finding only 
eleven people in his audience, tells us, “I was so enraged that after my 
second turn I delivered a speech roundly rating the inhabitants for not turn- 
ing up in their hundreds.”* 


The most casual study of literature makes it clear that there are 
many varieties of reaction to failure. 

This has also been established to some extent experimentally. 
L. R. Marston gave children a box which they could not open. He 
managed to score their responses on a scale ranging from 5 for those 
who would not try to 0 for those who would not give up.** Alpert 
gave children “stick” and “climbing” problems similar to those pre- 
sented to Kohler’s apes. Again the responses could be classified 


*®C. A. Lindbergh, We—pilot and plane (London, 1927), p. 19. 

* Letters of William James (London, 1920), p. 62. 

*®W. McDougall, Psychoanalysis and social psychology (London, 1936), p. 3. 

® Earl of Lytton, op. cit., p. 178. 

“C. Murchison, A history of psychology in autobiography (Worcester, Mass., 
1930), I, 312. 

“ Kohler, op. cit., p. 45. 

“H. Lauder, Roamin’ in the gloaming (London, 1928), p. 103. 

#1. R. Marston, The emotions of young children (Univ. of Iowa Studies, 
1925). 
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according to presence or absence of attempt. Gardner Murphy* 
describes the work of Updegraff and Keister, who not only classi- 
fied the failure responses of pre-school children, but graded these 
responses on a scale of desirability and proceeded to train those 
showing immature responses, such as “giving up, requesting help 
more than half the time, destructive behavior, more than two ration- 
alizations, exaggerated responses.’”** After training “the child 
usually tried longer, showed more interest, solved problems un- 
assisted, and completely eliminated emotional behavior.”* 

While supporting our thesis that there are many varieties of 
reaction to failure easily observable, this last piece of work seems 
to suggest that the type of reaction is essentially modifiable. We 
have, however, no information as the duration of the training effects. 
Observation of a group of pre-school children over a period of three 
years has led me to the conclusion that the evidence of autobiog- 
raphies, such as those of Lo Bagola and Antony, is no happy acci- 
dent, but that the nature of the failure reaction is substantially the 
same even throughout the period of rapid development of three to 
six years. Margaret, who scatters the counters of which she cannot 
remember the colors at the age of thirty-nine months, pushes the 
blocks of the Passalong test in a futile way at the age of six years. 
Her brother, who at the age of six years has to be told he is easily 
the best of all the boys tested before he can be induced to give up 
trying to remember the colors of ten counters, shows the same per- 
sistence at the age of nine years and is allowed to complete the Pass- 
along test. Anne cannot remember four colors at the age of five; 
so she suggests that I try instead. At the age of seven she still 
suggests alternative activity as soon as she is unable to perform the 
task assigned. Her sister, tested at intervals from the age of three 
to the age of six, always (when the limit of her capacity has been 
reached in the tests) tells me of something else she can do, e.g., “I 
can draw a house.” 

This consistency of response has been found in all of the twenty 
children under observation. The variety in the individual responses 
has been as striking as the consistency within each individual. While 
we may thus assume that reaction to failure is of interest in the 
study of individual differences, we have as yet no information what- 


“A. Alpert, The solving of problem situations by pre-school children (Teach. 
Coll. Cont. Ed., New York, 1928). 


“*G. Murphy, L. B. Murphy, and T. M. Newcomb, Experimental social psy- 
chology (New York, 1937), p. 435. 
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ever as to the possible interpretation of these responses. In the next 
section an attempt to provide such an interpretation is described. 


ACHIEVEMENT, INTELLIGENCE, AND ACTIVITY 


It has often been found that an individual’s achievement is not 
wholly determined by his intelligence. We have shown that even 
nursery school children differ in the ways in which they behave when 
in difficult situations, and that such differences are to be found in 
people of all ages. We are now about to consider an attempt to 
relate these two facts, i.e., to discover whether, from studying his 
behavior in difficult situations, we can tell if an individual’s achieve- 
ment is likely to exceed or to be less than that expected from his 
intelligence. 

In this investigation the first task was to measure the discrep- 
ancy between individual intelligence and individual achievement. 
This was most easily done within the age range for which most 
standardized tests are available, and the subjects chosen were thus 
schoolchildren from seven to eleven years of age. Six groups of 
about forty children were tested. Their intelligence was measured 
using the Burt revision of the Binet-Simon scale, and their achieve- 
ment was assessed on standardized scholastic tests. It is open to 
question whether these tests really measure intelligence and achieve- 
ment in any very wide sense, but it can be claimed that they measure 
capacity and ability for school work. Since we need only to com- 
pare capacity and achievement in some one field of activity, the tests 
are sufficient for our purpose. Within each of the six groups there 
had been equality of educational opportunity. 

The scores of the six groups were combined by reducing the 
scores, i.e., expressing the individual scores in terms of the standard 
deviation for each group. Where the reduced intelligence score was 
more than one greater than the reduced achievement score, the child 
was considered as below expectation in achievement. When the 
reverse was the case, the child was considered as above expectation 
in achievement. Among the 239 children tested, 27 were thus found 
to be of surprisingly low achievement (these are later referred to as 
group L), and 20 were found to be of surprisingly high achieve- 
ment (these are later referred to as group H). Both group H and 
group L are small, and I doubt if their size really indicates how 
often there is discrepancy between intelligence and achievement. It 
was, however, inadvisable to extend the groups by reducing the re- 
quired difference between the reduced scores. The selection of the 
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limit of unity was purely arbitrary, but it is sufficiently large to 
insure that only highly significant cases are included in the groups 
selected. 

The next task was to record the reaction to failure. For this 
was required a task which would insure the experience of failure in 
all of the subjects. The preceding discussion has made it clear that 
none can be sure of another’s experiences, but the experience of 
failure is likely to result from attempting a task where success is 
expected but not attained. This requirement eliminates all tasks 
which are at all familiar, since such familiarity complicates the 
question of motivation. It also makes repetition impossible since 
each performance of any task modifies the level of aspiration for 
subsequent performance. 

The most suitable task found for use in this investigation was 
finger maze tracing. This task has many advantages, among them 
the tollowing: It was quite new to all the subjects. It was, after 
suitable instructions, attempted optimistically by all the subjects. 
No subject was successful. It has been so frequently used in inves- 
tigations of learning that its successful performance is known to be 
largely independent of intelligence, imagery, touch sensitivity, or 
motor ability. The performance can be exactly scored and measured. 
Four other puzzles were used with about 150 of the subjects. None 
of these possessed all of the advantages enumerated above, but their 
use enabled some estimate of the reliability of the maze scores to be 
obtained. This proved to be substantial (r = .83 + .07). Since 
only the maze test had so many special advantages, and since the 
maze scores were obtained for all the subjects, it is only these which 
will be considered further in this short article. 

Exact and detailed records were made of the behavior of each 
finger which traced the maze. By various devices it was made pos- 
sible to record the exact distance travelled each half-minute as well 
as all the irregularities of movement. From these records many 
scores were obtained, including the following: (1) willingness to 
give up; (2) time of activity; (3) total activity; (4) activity ratio; 
(5) persistence of error; (6) inconsistency of method; (7) cheating. 

We are only going to discuss here the activity ratio scores, which 
were among the most interesting. Activity ratio means the ratio 
between the distance travelled in the first half-minute and that 
traversed in the last complete half-minute spent at the task. The 
acitivity ratio scores were divided into the following three groups: 
(1) Increasing: the finger moved faster as time went on. (2) De- 
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creasing : the finger moved more slowly as time went on. (3) Even: 
no marked tendency to change in rate of activity was detected. Of 
the 239 children tested, 76 showed increasing activity, 89 showed 
decreasing activity, and 74 showed no marked change in activity. 
These proportions are strikingly different for the groups H and L 
described above (p. 331). In group H there were 2 increasing, 16 
decreasing, and 2 even. In group L there were 21 increasing, 4 
decreasing, and 2 even. It is thus evident that in group H we have 
far more than average tendency towards decreasing activity and in 
group L far more than average tendency towards increasing activity. 


PREDICTING SUCCESS 


It is unfortunate that groups H and L are small, for the above 
results are certainly of interest, and merit interpretation. Briefly, 
they appear to indicate that those who react to difficulties by in- 
creasing their activity are not those who make the most of their 
abilities. On the other hand, those who in difficulties, reduce their 
activity appear to be those who make the most of their abilities and 
achieve more than might be expected of them. From this it must 
not be assumed that we must reverse the general belief and suggest 
that those who do not try, succeed. Such a conclusion involves the 
assumptions that activity is indicative of effort, and that achieve- 
ment is proportional to effort. These assumptions are by no means 
necessarily true. Although effort is usually ultimately expressed in 
activity, there is no justification for the belief that activity and 
effort are directly and perfectly related. 

Lewin has reminded us that this belief is often misleading: 
“Unusual persistence in such a situation (i.e., where the goal is 
impeded by some barrier) is not necessarily an indication of activity. 
On the contrary, active children usually go out of the field earlier 
than passive children.”’** 

We have all found at some time, too, that our achievement is not 
a fair return for our effort. This is expressed by Spearman: 
“Analogous appears to be the relation between the conative and the 
cognitive processes. Koffka describes how excessive strain to com- 
prehend a foreign word only increases the difficulty of doing so. 
Meumann relates a similar observation. . . . Still more emphatically 
Book warns us against the danger of the learner’s energy going into 
the trying instead of into the work activity. Titchener states in 
quite general terms that the greater the effort to make any mental 


“K. Lewin, A dynamic theory of personality (New York, 1935), p. 90. 
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representation clear the less the ensuing clearness.”*7 The experi- 
mental results described suggest only that diminished activity in re- 
sponse to the experience of failure is likely to be more profitable 
than increase of activity. We may speculate as to whether those 
individuals who respond with diminution of activity are those who ° 
are best able to evaluate their own capacities and to recognize their 
own limitations. 


“C. Spearman, The abilities of man (London, 1927), pp. 108-109. 


AESTHETIC BEHAVIOR AND ASTROLOGY* 


PAUL R. FARNSWORTH 
Stanford University 


The prognostic worth of the theories offered by several of the 
pseudo-sciences for problems in the fields of talent and personality 
has been rather adequately studied. But, so far as the present writer 
has learned, little is positively known of the relations between such 
fields and astrology. It has been the aim of the present paper, there- 
fore, to throw a little light on one portion of that field by testing 
the validity of the claim that certain of the signs of the Zodiac are 
especially propitious for the birth of persons with marked aesthetic 
capacities. 

There are at least two rather obvious ways to approach this 
problem. One can find whether or not men of the arts have been 
born preponderantly during the so-called aesthetic signs. Or one 
can compare the percentage of musicians and artists born during 
each sign with the percentage of people who have been or should 
be expected to be born during each of these signs. 

Unfortunately for the complete success of the first procedure 
the astrological manuals have been none too clearly written. Only 
one sign, Libra, seems to be agreed upon fairly generally as an 
artistic sign. At least this was true of the six “standard” books? 
scrutinized by the present writer. By five of the books it was re- 
garded as a musical sign as well. No other sign was even a “run- 
ner-up” as an art sign, although four agreed that Taurus was also 
a musical sign. Table 1 gives the sign names, their durations,? and 
their rank orders. Since the several signs vary somewhat in length, a 
correction has been made for this error and the ranks as corrected 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge the aid of the Misses E. Jansen and B. M. 
Davis and Mr. C. Horton. = 

1V. E. Robson, A beginner’s guide to practical astrology; M. March, My 
heavens; E. Adams, Astrology; M. Margesson, The Brontés and their stars; 
K. T. Craig, Stars of destiny; E. Kirk, the influence of the Zodiac upon human 
life. 

2? The “authorities” do not agree perfectly on the exact spans of the signs of 
the Zodiac. However, the disagreements are small, a day or so at best. 
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for the time span are also given. The data are taken from three 
sources: Pierre Key's Musical Who’s Who, Grove’s Dictionary, and 
the Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings. Care was taken to ex- 
clude from the lists the names of donors and others who had no 
observable claim to real aesthetic capacity. All others whose birth- 
days were unequivocal were used in this study. 

It is obvious from the data above that Libra fared very badly 
(a rank of 6.5 would be expected by chance) in the Pierre Key and 
Grove rankings; it achieved third place in the Cyclopedia list. 
Taurus also made a bad showing in the music lists. Taurus, 
Aquarius, Leo, and Pisces are only mentioned in two of the six 
books as being art signs. Cancer, Gemini, and Capricorn are also 
mentioned by one of the authors as artistic and Leo, Virgo, Sagit- 
tarius, and Capricorn by one as musical (Gemini termed musical in 


TABLE 1. RANKS 


Pierre Key's 
N = 1498 
Sign Beginning of Span Emp. % Rank C. Rank 

8.2 7 7 

7.9 10 10 

8.6 + 6 
September 24...... Tua 11.5 23.5 
Gessber 34........ 11.5 5.5 

Sagittarius. .... November 23...... 8.1 8.5 5 

Capricorn...... December 22....... 9.9 1 l 

ebruary 20....... 8.3 a5 4 

Grove’s 
N = 3257 

8.2 5.5 7.5 
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Cyclopedia 

N = 2478 


two books). Notwithstanding the “helpful” ambiguities of the 
astrologers, one is forced to conclude from these findings that their 
claims regarding musicality fall even below their chance expectancies ; 
with the art list they achieve somewhat more success, although even 
here their predictions are none too good. 

In following the second procedure three added series were ob- 
tained. The first of these was made up of the chance expectancies. 
The second was a New York City* population and the third a 
Viennese (birth figures for the years 1925 through 1934).* It 
would have been more fitting had birth years covered by the names 
in the Pierre Key, Grove, and Cyclopedia lists been available. Un- 
fortunately for this study, monthly birth data have only rather re- 
cently been collected. However, it is probable that the above groups 
are adequate’ for the purposes of this study, for there is no reason 
to suspect a recent and radical change in the rank order of the 
monthly birth figures. At any rate, few large critical ratios appeared. 

It is interesting to note that in every series the critical ratios are 
larger, on the average, in the comparisons concerned with the chance 
distributions (which alone had significant size) than in those con- 
cerned with the actual populations. This might lead one to guess 
that the several series are correlated to an appreciable degree. An 
inspection of Table 3 below indicates that this is true. The inter- 

Estimated from figures based on over three million births reported by R. 
Pintner and J. B. Maller (Month of birth and average intelligence among dif- 
ferent ethnic groups, J. Genet. Psychol., 1937, 50, 91-107). 

* Obtained from the Annual Epidemicological Reports of the League of Nations. 

5 The purpose in having both chance distributions and actual populations was 
to satisfy those who might expect the music and art births to be randomly dis- 


tributed as well as those who might have suspected that actual populations show 
consistent monthly irregularities. 
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N = 3257 
Aries. . ee of 8.2 8.3 9.0 2.8 2.6 1.2 
Taurus 7.7 8.5 8.1 8.9 |—1.6 |— .8 |—2.4 
Gemini 8.8 8.5 8.9 .6 |—1.4 
Cancer. 7.5 8.5 8.5 8.8 |—2.0 |—2.0 |—2.6 
8.5 8.4 8.0 |—2.0 |—1.8 |—1.0 
Virgo. 7.4 8.8 8.3 7.7 |—2.8 |—1.8 |— .6 
8.2 8.1 7.7 |—1.0 |— .8 0 
Scorpio 7.9 8.2 8.0 7.4 |— .6 |— .2 1.0 
of 7.9 8.1 7.5 1.4 
apricomn.........1 8.2 8.5 7.8 1.4 8 
Aquarius..........] 9.8 8.2 8.5 8.9 2.6 1.8 
a | 7.9 8.6 9.3 3.8 2.4 1.0 
8.8 2 8.3 1 — .33 
9.5 5 8.1 1 1.00 
8.2 8 8.5 —1 —1.17 
7.6 5 8.5 —1] —2.40 
7.7 8.4 —1 — .60 
8.8 8.3 0 1.83 
8.9 8.1 1 2.00 
6.9 8.0 —2 —1.00 
7.0 8.1 —1.00 
8.5 8.5 7 1.17 
8.6 8.5 8 — .50 ; 
9.6 . 8.6 sh 3 -50 
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correlations (rho’s) are between the distributions, all equated for 
temporal duration (identical procedure as employed previously with 
the rank orders). The coefficient between the Pierre Key and the 
Grove series is, of course, spuriously high as certain of the names 
are common to both. The magnitude of the New York City- 
Viennese coefficient would seem to indicate the existence of a fairly 
definite monthly birth trend. Since this material went to press Ells- 
worth Huntington’s Season of Birth (New York, 1938) has been 
issued. On page 316 he presents data which check these present fig- 


ures closely. There appears to be an unmistakable monthly birth 
trend. 


TABLE 3. INTERCORRELATIONS 


Grove’s Cyclopedia N.Y.C. Viennese 
61 31 75 67 
36 79 61 
57 


CONCLUSIONS AND RESUME 


Fourteen hundred and ninety-eight names were chosen from 
Pierre Key's Musical Who’s Who, 3,257 from Grove’s Dictionary, 
and 2,478 from Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings, and dis- 
tributed according to their birth dates (day of month only) among 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac. Comparisons were made with a 
chance distribution and with two actual populations (from New 
York City and Vienna). Although a few critical ratios of surprising 
magnitude appeared (apparently due to the existent birth trends), 
these did not fall on the signs generally associated with aesthetic 
capacities. When the three aesthetic distributions were ranked for 
magnitude, the same story appeared. Libra, regarded most generally 
as the aesthetic sign, achieved a tie for last position in the Pierre Key 
list, and a placement of 714 (6% is chance) in the Grove list. In 
the art list it did reach third position, but was topped by Taurus and 
Pisces, mentioned as artistic in only two of six “standard” references. 
In all of these references there were only four signs which were 
never mentioned as artistic and only five not mentioned as musical. 
Moreover, the writer would guess that had he searched the astrolog- 
ical ‘‘sources” more diligently he would have found even these re- 
garded as aesthetic by some seer. 
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The data of this study, then, give no support to the astrological 
claims as they refer to the aesthetic aspects of character and person- 
ality. In fact, the astrologers played into bad luck in agreeing on a 
most unmusical sign. In the case of the art capacities the astrol- 
ogers were a trifle more lucky. Yet even here there is no substan- 
tiation of their claims. 
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“So You’rE GoInGc To A Psycui- 
ATRIST.” By Elizabeth Adamson, 
M.D. London: Pitman, 1937. 12/6. 


Despite its title and equally star- 
tling chapter headings (from which 
one almost expects another “Down 
the Alimentary Canal with Rod and 
Gun”) this is a serious book. The 
author sets herself the oft-attempted 
and difficult task of presenting “in 
simple language, an accurate account 
of modern psychiatric thought.” If 
she fails to accomplish her object, so 
far as the intelligent lay public of 
Great Britain is concerned, it will 
be, firstly, because of her narrow in- 
terpretation of “modern psychiatric 
thought” (Dr. Adamson seems to 
have strong Freudian leanings and 
certainly has an uncompromising way 
of expressing them) and, secondly, 
because this book is too difficult for 
the layman. Perhaps the psychi- 
atrically-minded American public 
will have enough background to fol- 
low and appreciate Dr. Adamson’s 
exposition; but, in England, we sus- 
pect that its appeal will be limited. 

It is obvious that Dr. Adamson is 
a psychiatrist of wide experience 
and considerable clinical skill and her 
book could, with profit, be read by 
practising psychiatrists and psychol- 
ogists. Her writing is clear, force- 
ful, and expressive, and there is none 
of the vagueness and heaviness of 
style that we have come to associate 
with American technical writers. 
Case-histories are particularly well 
presented. 

The best section is the one headed 
somewhat cryptically “From Intui- 


tion to Intelligence,” which is an in- 
teresting exposition of the history, 
scope, and functions of the psychi- 
atrist. Psycho-pathological mecha- 
nisms are explained in a stimulating 
manner in a chapter called “Running 
from Ghosts,” but the “Politics of 
the Mind” is unnecessarily involved 
and the “Baby’s Five-Year Program 
[sic]” and “Design for Immaturity” 
are written too much from a psycho- 
analytic point of view. Other chap- 
ters deal with neurotics, delinquents, 
and “queers” (“a short and not un- 
friendly term for people of abnormal 
sex life’’). 

One might sum up this review by 
saying that for the expert, who is 
able to discriminate between theory 
and clinically observed facts and to 
appreciate Dr. Adamson’s vivid and 
individual presentation of material 
which is only found, as a rule, in 
prose textbooks, there is hardly a dull 
moment in this book; but the un- 
initiated will either be sorely puzzled 
or somewhat misguided. 

D. R. MacCaHNANn. 

Aberdeen. 


ANIMALS AND MEN: Studies in Com- 
parative Psychology. By David 
Katz. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1937. 
xi, 263 pp. $4.00. 

These eight chapters are a most 
welcome addition to the literature of 
comparative psychology, not only be- 
cause they describe in English many 
valuable European investigations 
which are all too likely to be lin- 
guistically inaccessible to college stu- 
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dents, but also for the refreshingly 
vital character of the attacks on the 
problems considered. This latter 
should do as much to counteract the 
tendency to stereotyped research 
fashions (mazes, conditioned re- 
flexes, etc.) so common in this field 
as the former to mitigate a certain 
relative insularity. 

While the book does not aim to 
provide a comprehensive treatment, it 
is so interesting that, suitably sup- 
plemented, it should be useful as a 
textbook. It makes very little use of 
the voluminous American literature, 
but this deficiency is easier to over- 
come than the one it corrects. Ina 
few specific cases, however, e.g., the 
confusion of tonic immobility with 
hypnosis (p. 32), this insularity on 
the other side is seriously vitiating. 

The diction is often unfortunte but 
rarely quite opaque. Mere infelicities 
of translation, as “pattern” instead of 
“sample” (for Muster) in the de- 
scription of Kohts’ sample-matching 
method, are rarely troublesome. Mis- 
spellings, especially of names, are 
common. 

The chapter on method, brief as it 
is, does more justice to phenomenol- 
ogy than is commonly done in com- 
parative psychology, and the whole 
book lays a timely emphasis on qual- 
itative methods. Other problems 
dealt with in original, interesting, or 
challenging fashion are perception, 
organization of the life-space, needs 
and instincts, and social psychology, 
upon which last subject the author is 
probably the highest authority. The 
final chapter, on implications for man, 
may occasion dissent and further 
speculation which, if equally interest- 
ing, would be no calamity. 

There is an author index but no 
subject index. 

Donatp K. ADAMs. 

Duke University. 
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SEX AND PERSONALITY: Studies in 
Masculinity and Femininity. By 
Lewis M. Terman and Catharine 
Cox Miles (with numerous col- 
laborators). New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1936. xii, 600 pp. $4.50. 


Sex and Personality presents the 
results of several years’ work in 
what the authors describe as a pi- 
oneer attempt to apply to human sex- 
ual differences an objective measur- 
ing-stick comparable to the Binet 
test of intelligence. The theoretical 
interest of the book is enhanced by 
the inclusion of a large amount of 
concrete material in the form of 
case-histories of homosexuals and 
delinquents. 

The M-F (masculinity-femininity ) 
test developed and used by the au- 
thors is a paper-and-pencil test scor- 
ing the subject on the basis of his 
associations to words and ink-blots 
and his replies to questions aimed at 
finding out the extent of his general 
information, his interests (likes and 
dislikes), his introvertive tenden- 
cies, his emotional and ethical char- 
acteristics, and his attitude toward 
certain common beliefs. The test is 
given full statistical treatment, and 
reproduced in entirety in an appen- 
dix. Score norms are_ included, 
based on high-school juniors, college 
sophomores, and general adult pop- 
ulations. 


The origin of the test deserves 
mention. It took its rise from a 
questionnaire designed to reveal the 
play-preferences of a group of gifted 
boys and girls. This questionnaire 
showed that, while the scatter of 
preference was very wide, the male 
and female subjects tended to group 
at significantly different levels. The 
possibility of using some such ap- 
proach for investigating sexual dif- 
ferences in general became clear to 
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the authors when a follow-up by 
clinical methods revealed that cer- 
tain individuals deviating greatly 
from the middle range for their sex 
(e.g., a male scoring like the major- 
ity of females, or more “‘femininely” ) 
behaved in many respects very differ- 
ently from the “normal” subject. One 
boy, for instance, who scored more 
“feminine” than any of the girls, 
proved to be a pronounced trans- 
vestist. The M-F test, as it now 
stands, is a refinement on this orig- 
inal questionnaire. 


A large part of the book is taken 
up with a discussion of the correla- 
tions between scores on the M-F test 
and data concerning the physical 
traits of the subjects, their age, ed- 
ucation, intelligence, achievement, 
occupation, and so on, with partic- 
ular emphasis on homosexuality. 
Among the more important conclu- 
sions reached by the authors is the 
finding that occupational groups dif- 
fer in their sexual index, the most 
masculine men being engineers, ar- 
chitects, and lawyers, the least mas- 
culine being ministers and artists. 
The mean M-F scores for the latter 
two groups fall within the range of 
the femininely scoring passive male 
homosexuals. 
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The authors realize the dubiousness 
of some of their results, and they 
take pains to show that a subject 
informed as to the nature of the test 
is able to score very masculine or 
very feminine at will. The danger of 
score-faking on the M-F test has 
been obviated in practice, however, by 
concealment of the test’s purpose. 

The careful reader of Sex and 
Personality will find it full of val- 
uable data and stimulating critical 
comment. 

Harotp McCurpy. 

Duke University. 


Die Struxtur Des TRAUMES. By 
Felix Mayer. Haag: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1937. 55 pp. 

This monograph discusses the re- 
lation between depth of sleep and 
the character of the dream, pointing 
out that the predominantly pictorial 
and dramatic quality of dreaming is 
due to an aphasic condition. A 
shorter version of the same work 
has appeared in Archives de Psy- 
chologie (1935) in a French trans- 
lation by Professor Claparéde-Genf, 
and, in its present form, it appeared 
in Acta Psychologica, Bd. III, S. 
81-135. 

H. G. McC. 
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